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THE GENESIS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
NORTH CAROLINA? 


By R. D. W. CONNOR 


Our society has been fortunate this year in the subject, “The 
Academy Movement in North Carolina,” chosen by our program 
committee for study, and equally fortunate in the manner in 
which the participants in the program have thus far discussed 
their topics. They have shown that this movement was the post- 
Revolution counterpart in the social history of the state of the 
post-Revolution political movement that it accompanied. Both 
were the products of the liberalizing trends of the social and 
political ideals expressed in the American Revolution. As Dr. 
Knight, in his Public Education in North Carolina, has pointed 
out: “With the American Revolution and the beginning of the 
national period, a new type of institution began to develop in 
the United States and to provide more or less extensive educa- 
tional facilities. This new school was the academy, the forerunner 
of the modern public high school. 

In the course of time, the academy displaced the colonial 
classical school which was largely reproduced from the English 
type, with its narrow curriculum and appeal to exclusive social 
classes. The academy, designed to meet the more comprehensive 
needs of its time, was largely a non-profit private institution, 
chartered by the state for public purposes and as such was 
usually granted certain special privileges and immunities to 
enable it the better to attain its objectives. Between 1776 and 
1825, the two strategic dates in the educational history of North 
Carolina, charters were granted to no less than 170 such acad- 


1 Presidential address delivered to the Historical Society of North Carolina at its meeting 
in Chapel Hill, November 4, 1949. Dr. Connor had planned to document the article before 
its publication but his death prevented his doing so. In view of this situation it is being 
published without the usual footnotes. The Editors. 


{1] 
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emies, while numerous others sprang up and operated for a time 
without the benefit of incorporation. The clientele of these 
academies was limited but the territorial area which they served 
was state-wide and therefore, although they catered chiefly to 
the more fortunate social and economic classes, their influence 
in the educational thinking of all classes was potent and lasting. 
They flourished until about 1850, after which they began to 
decline, gradually and reluctantly yielding the field to the public 
high school, which of course expressed more accurately modern 
ideals of education. Thus the academy was the bridge between 
the old conservative English classical school of colonial times 
and the more liberal American public high school of our own 
times. 

The academy, however, was something more in our educational 
structure than a bridge over which successive generations were 
to pass from one educational era to another. For nearly a cen- 
tury it was the vital spark that kept alive whatever aspirations 
the people of North Carolina cherished for adequate educational 
facilities and was especially a potent factor in the origin and 
development of institutions of higher learning. We have long 
been accustomed in North Carolina to trace the origin of our 
modern educational establishment, from the University at its 
apex to the primary school at its base, to the forty-first article 
of the constitution of 1776. But to suppose that to have been 
the case is to suppose that the constitution was born in a vacuum, 
whereas as a matter of fact the principles and ideals expressed 
in that document, especially in the forty-first article, had been 
germinating in the colony for almost a hundred years. The forty- 
first article, which required the legislature to establish a system 
of public schools, was racy of the soil of North Carolina and the 
end product of an ideal first expressed in statutory form more 
than a third of a century earlier. 

The first recorded effort by legislative action to establish a 
college in North Carolina at public expense was made in 1754. 
In that year, as you will recall, the Seven Years War between 
England and France broke out and immediately sucked their 
colonies in North America into the maelstrom. After the French 
had seized certain strategic points along the western frontier of 
Virginia, the crown ordered the other southern colonies to go 
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to Virginia’s aid. Accordingly the General Assembly of North 
Carolina promptly passed an act, which was approved by the 
acting governor, Matthew Rowan, providing for the issuance of 
bills of credit in the sum of £40,000 for the purpose of equipping 
and dispatching a regiment of North Carolina troops to the aid 
of its sister colony, and “for other purposes therein mentioned.” 
These other purposes were declared to be “to promote good 
order, Literature, and true Religion, in all the parts of this 
Province.” To implement this program, the legislature earmark- 
ed £6,000 of this sum to be used for “founding and endowing a 
Public School” in the colony, the term “Public School” obviously 
being used in the sense that it was applied to such institutions as 
Eton, Rugby, and Harrow in the mother country. But the war 
began badly for the English and in 1755, according to Governor 
Arthur Dobbs, the royal governor of North Carolina, “upon an 
extraordinary exigency during the War,” the £6,000 earmarked 
for education, had been “borrowed and employed for his Ma- 
jesty’s Service for military purposes.” 

The General Assembly, strongly supported by Governor Dobbs, 
repeatedly sought to recover this sum for its original purpose 
but although “a Tax was laid for replacing it,” the royal assent 
to the petition was withheld. In 1757 the British parliament ap- 
propriated £50,000 to reimburse the colonies of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina for their extraordinary expendi- 
tures in support of the war, over and above their quotas. The 
next year the General Assembly of North Carolina petitioned the 
king for authority to use this colony’s portion of the fund “for 
purchasing glebes” and “erecting and establishing a Free School 
in each County.” Governor Dobbs recommended that the petition 
be granted but the Board of Trade, to which it was referred for 
consideration, reported that upon an examination of the act of 
1754 it found the Assembly’s request “to be liable to great ob- 
jection” and instructed the Governor “to recommend to the 
Assembly to amend it in those points in which it was objected 
to.” This the legislators refused to do and when they renewed 
their request in 1763, after the close of the war, the Board re- 
plied that “it was not fit to grant what the Assembly now desired 
until they thought proper to comply ... with what had been 
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recommended to them.” Since the legislature still refused to 
“comply,” the plan of 1754 was abandoned and for this failure 
the General Assembly must bear equal responsibility with the 
Board of Trade. 

Just what the General Assembly and the Governor had in mind 
in recommending the establishment of a “Free School in each 
County” is not clear. It was certainly a different conception from 
that expressed in the act of 1754 which specifically provided only 
for the establishment and endowment of “a Public School” in 
the colony. Perhaps some light is thrown on this point by a letter 
from Governor Dobbs to the Board of Trade, dated January 22, 
1759, in which, urging that the assembly’s petition be granted, 
he expressed the opinion that the free county schools should be 
“only for English scholars to learn to read, write, and account 
with some other branches of the Mathematicks,” whereas the 
“one Public Provincial school for the languages, etc., would be 
enough to be endowed.” 

Following this failure, the next effort to establish a college 
in North Carolina was made by the Presbyterians of Mecklen- 
burg County who in 1770 persuaded Governor William Tryon, 
who had succeeded Dobbs in 1765, to recommend to the General 
Assembly that it establish “a public seminary in some part of the 
back Country of this Colony for the education of youth.” The 
legislature promptly complied by passing an act, which the 
governor approved on January 15, 1771, entitled “An Act for 
establishing and endowing of Queen’s College in the Town of 
Charlotte in Mecklenburg County.” So far as extant records re- 
veal, this was the first time the word “college” appears in any 
legislation enacted in North Carolina before the winning of in- 
dependence. The act emphasizes the urgent need for “a Seminary 
of Learning” in the colony at which students, “after having ac- 
quired at a Grammar School a competent knowledge of the 
Greek, Hebrew and Latin Languages” could “imbibe the prin- 
ciples of Science and Virtue” and “obtain under learned, pious 
and exemplary teachers in a collegiate or academic mode of in- 
struction a regular and finished education in order to qualify 
them for the service of their friends and Country.” 

To place the proposed college “on a lasting and permanent 
basis,” the act created “a Body Politic or Corporate, by the name 
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of the Fellows and Trustees of the incorporated Society, for 
founding, establishing and endowing Queen’s College in Char- 
lotte Town,” and vested in them the powers customarily granted 
to such corporations. Among them were the powers to elect a 
president, a treasurer, and “three or less number of Tutors’; to 
adopt “rules and ordinances” for the government of the college 
which should correspond and be as near as may be agreeable 
to the Laws and Customs of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge or those of the Colleges in America”; and to grant 
“the degree of Batchelor and Master of Arts.” 

This charter was granted by the General Assembly and ap- 
proved by the governor in direct violation of a standing royal 
instruction that no schoolmaster from Great Britain should be 
permitted “to keep school” in the province “without the license 
of the Lord Bishop of London” and that no person resident in 
the colony, “or that shall come from other parts shall be per- 
mitted to keep school in North Carolina” without the governor’s 
license first obtained. In an attempt to make the establishment 
of a college under Presbyterian auspices palatable to the political 
and ecclesiastical powers in England, Governor Tryon had re- 
quired the assembly to insert in the charter a provision “that 
no person shall be admitted to be President of the said College 
but who is of the Established Church and who upon being nomi- 
nated and appointed by the Fellows and Trustees . . . shall be duly 
licensed by the Governor or Commander in Chief for the time 
being.” The governor, however, did not insist that similar re- 
strictions be placed upon the selection of trustees or professors 
because he knew that those who were sponsoring the college 
would never agree to such restrictions and he especially desired 
not to offend so influential a class as that which was composed 
of the Presbyterian clergy and laity. 

Queen’s College was to be supported in part by endowments 
from private sources and in part by revenues derived from pub- 
lic taxation. Authority was given to the corporation to acquire 
land and to accept donations of any kind from private persons. 
To supplement such donations, a duty of six pence per gallon was 
laid on all rum and other spirituous liquors “brought into and 
disposed of in Mecklenburg County” for a period of ten years. 
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These taxes were to be “collected, accounted for and paid to the 
Treasurer of the said College in the same manner and under 
the same Penalties and Restrictions as other duties on Spirituous 
liquors are now paid and collected by Law.” 

In due time Governor Tryon dispatched the act to London 
with a strong plea for the royal assent. He knew that he stood 
a first class chance of receiving a stern reprimand for approving 
the act in violation of his instructions and plunged at once into 
a defence of his action. He pointed out in the first place that 
the act required the president of the college “to be of the Es- 
tablished Church and licensed by the Governor,” and secondly 
that he had approved the act because he desired to show his ap- 
preciation for the timely aid which he had received from the 
Presbyterian clergy and laity in his recent campaign against the 
Regulators. 

But this plea was acceptable neither at Whitehall nor at St. 
James’s. The Board of Trade expressed its sympathy with the 
governor’s tolerant spirit but thought the king should not “add 
Incouragement to toleration” by assenting to an establishment in 
North Carolina which would give “great and permanent Ad- 
vantages to a sect of Dissenters from the Established Church 
who have extended themselves over that Province in very con- 
siderable numbers.” Other provisions of the act were perhaps 
even more objectionable to the members of the Board of Trade, 
whose apprehensions were excited by the clause levying a duty 
on liquors “brought into and disposed of in Mecklenburg County” 
which, they complained, was so loosely drawn as to leave it doubt- 
ful “how far it may be strained to exempt Spirits manufactured 
within that County.” At any rate the provision was clearly con- 
trary to the principles of English mercantilism, and was there- 
fore anathema to men whose religion began and ended in com- 
merce. Moreover, the Board also declared, quite properly, that 
“a Foundation professedly for general uses” should not be sup- 
ported “by a Tax partially imposed upon any one County in 
particular.” And finally they reminded the governor that the 
charter was one of those acts of “such an unusual and extra- 
ordinary nature and importance” that, in compliance with a long- 
standing royal instruction, designed to assure royal control over 
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colonial legislation, he should not have approved it in the absence 
of a clause suspending its operation until the royal assent had 
been obtained. 

The Board of Trade accordingly turned thumbs down on the act 
and on April 22, 1772, the crown disallowed it. A year passed, how- 
ever, before this action was certified to Governor Josiah Martin, 
who had succeeded Tryon in 1771, and it was not until June 28, 
1773, that Martin by proclamation announced the crown’s decision 
and warned all persons “to take notice and govern themselves 
accordingly.” The Fellows and Trustees of Queen’s College, how- 
ever, had already opened their college and with a change of name 
to Queen’s Museum continued to operate it without benefit of 
charter or of liquor tax until 1777 when it was rechartered 
under the name of Liberty Hall Academy. 

The friends of Queen’s College had lost their charter but not 
their determination to have a college to their own liking. Their 
chance came in 1776 when acts of the representatives of the 
people of North Carolina no longer required the approval of a 
king to make them valid. On October 15, 1776, the people of the 
recently declared independent state held an election to elect dele- 
gates to a provincial congress which had been called “for the 
express Purpose of framing a Constitution under the Authority 
of the People.” The delegates elected from Mecklenburg County 
were Waightstill Avery, Hezekiah Alexander, John Phifer, Rob- 
ert Irwin, and Zachius Wilson. On November 1 “a general 
conference of the inhabitants of Mecklenburg” was held in 
the courthouse in Charlotte “for the express purpose of drawing 
up instructions” for the guidance of the county’s delegates to 
the congress who were summoned to attend. The chairman of the 
meeting was John McKnitt Alexander who, together with dele- 
gates Avery and Hezekiah Alexander, had been a trustee of 
Queen’s College. This conference adopted forty-two instructions 
for the guidance of the Mecklenburg delegates, one of which was 
as follows: 

“You shall endeavour to obtain a law to establish a college in 
this county and to procure a handsome endowment for the same.” 

The congress met at Halifax, November 12, and the next day 
appointed a committee to draft a form of a constitution for the 
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now independent state. No records seem to be extant that throw 
any light on the contributions of individual members in the 
drafting and adoption of the constitution, but surely it does not 
put an unduly heavy strain on one’s imagination to assume that 
the Mecklenburg delegates did not forget their instructions to 
return to Charlotte with a college in their pockets to be sup- 
ported “by a handsome endowment.” But the Congress, for- 
tunately, took a broader view of the state’s educational problem, 
to which it gave expression in Article 41 of the new constitution, 
ratified on December 18, 1776. That article required 


That a school or schools be established by the Legislature, for 
the convenient Instruction of Yo 4, with such Salaries to the 
Masters, paid by the Public, as may enable them to instruct at 
low prices; and all useful Learning shall be duly encouraged and 
promoted in one or more Universities.” 


Dr. Knight considers this article “the first signal victory for 
education in North Carolina,” and one is not disposed to contro- 
vert this opinion. Certainly the article did visualize the entire 
state rather a single county as the logical unit for an adequate 
system of schools; it left the state free in its own good time to 
throw off the shackles which medieval ecclesiasticism, social 
privilege, economic greed, and political power had imposed upon 
the education of youth. 

Thus the forty-first article heralded a significant social re- 
volution in North Carolina. But revolutions do not happen over- 
night, nor do they run their course in a single day. The forces 
that produce them must be sought in the remote past, their re- 
sults in the distant future. Thus a declaration of revolutionary 
principles and purposes is always an act of courage and a chal- 
lenge of faith. Such was the nature of Article 41, but how great 
the courage, how profound the faith, appears only when we real- 
ize the social, economic, and political conditions that overshadow- 
ed its birth. 

In 1776 North Carolina, making common cause with her sister 
states, had just entered upon what was evidently to be a long and 
devastating war—a war not only with the greatest military, 
naval, and economic power of the world, but also a civil war in 
which neighbor would fight against neighbor, brother against 
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brother, in bitter internecine strife—a war certain to leave in its 
wake legacies of economic destruction, social disintegration, and 
political animosities. 

In American history the two great years are 1776 and 1789— 
the year of independence and the year of federal union. One 
tested the courage, the other challenged the faith of the American 
people. North Carolina shared both with the other states, but 
few if any of the others labored under equally discouraging 
conditions. At the latter date North Carolina’s 390,000 people 
were thinly distributed over an area of more than 90,000 square 
miles. They were without racial, social, economic, or political 
unity. Social and political ostracism had driven thousands of 
her most substantial people into exile. A worthless currency had 
produced an uncontrollable inflation and a harvest of bank- 
ruptcy. Economic and social institutions had sickened and died. 
Agriculture had languished, industry had crumbled into ruin, and 
the stream of commerce had dried up. Not a newspaper had come 
off the state press in five years. The postal service had petered 
out. Churches and schools had ceased to function. Political con- 
ditions were chaotic. The western half of the state had seceded, 
set up housekeeping for itself as the State of Franklin, and was 
in armed rebellion against the mother state. Feebleness and in- 
efficiency characterized the administration of the state’s govern- 
ment. It could not meet the just demands of its veterans who 
were clamoring for their promised bounties, it could not collect 
its revenues, it could not pay its bills nor redeem its credit. 

Hope of relief through the instrumentality of the federal 
government had proved a delusion. The Confederation itself had 
fallen into contempt. Its Congress had become a mere paper gov- 
ernment. Its treasury was bare, its credit sunk, its authority 
scorned, its army mutinous. The states snarled at each other 
across disputed boundary lines, knifed each other’s industry, 
stifled each other’s commerce, and there was no restraining hand 
to prevent their coming to blows. It is true that a new federal 
constitution had just come out of Philadelphia, but it was still 
an untried experiment and two states, Rhode Island and North 
Carolina, had refused to ratify it. Anarchy was just around the 
corner and the Old World sneered and jeered at American 
democracy. 
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Such were the conditions during the thirteen years from 1776 
to 1789. Nothing could be done under such circumstances to im- 
plement the mandate in the forty-first article of the constitution 
by appropriate legislation. An effort was made in 1784 when 
William Sharpe of Rowan County introduced in the house of 
commons a bill, citing in the preamble Article 41 in its support, 
“for establishing a University in this State to be distinguished 
by the title of the President and Trustees of the North Carolina 
University.” But neither the time nor the popular will were pro- 
pitious and Sharpe’s bill was smothered under an avalanche of 
legislative indifference. 

In the meantime the academy movement which had begun in 
1760, little understood and less noticed, had developed rapidly 
into a powerful and widespread force. By 1789 there were 
twenty-five of these institutions in the state, found in one-third 
of its counties from Currituck County in the east to Davidson 
County in what is now the State of Tennessee in the west. Their 
boards of trustees were composed of hundreds of the most in- 
fluential men in the state, their principals and teachers were 
eminent in the church, and their graduates were leaders in the 
affairs of both church and state. It required but little experience 
to convince these men that their academies could not long survive 
in a vacuum and would surely perish unless the existing vacuum 
at the top were soon filled by “one or more universities” in which 
the graduates of the academies could expect to find that their as- 
pirations for “useful Learning,” beyond the grammar school level, 
were “duly encouraged and promoted.” 

This idea was clearly expressed by Dr. Samuel E. McCorkle, 
one of the most eminent of the leaders of the academy movement, 
in an announcement in 1793 of his purpose to open an academy 
at Thyatira, in Rowan County, near Salisbury. He stated that 
his school was “intended as a nursery for the University,” that 
it would “teach young men the first rudiments of language and 
science, and so prepare them for a more complete education at 
the University, which it is hoped will ere long be prepared to 
receive them.” The school, he explained, would be under the 
patronage of the “Trustees of the late Salisbury Academy.” 
Thus the leaders of the academy movement, throughout the long 
years of social, economic, and political confusion, kept their ideas, 
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their hopes, alive and in the public consciousness. They did not 
forget the constitutional mandate to the General Assembly to 
establish a university, and they did not intend to let their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature forget it. 

It is a significant fact, and worthy of particular notice, that 
the interest of the leaders in the academy movement was in a 
university—not in a sublimated academy masquerading as a 
university. Between 1776 and 1789 the legislature granted char- 
ters to eighteen academies. The first of these “seminaries of 
learning,” chartered soon after the adoption of the constitution 
of 1776, was none other than the former Queen’s College, re- 
baptized in 1777 as “Liberty Hall in the County of Mecklenburg.” 
One-third of its trustees had been trustees of Queen’s. To fore- 
stall the possible cultivation of any ambition that Liberty Hall 
might cherish to become one of the state’s universities, the Gen- 
eral Assembly inserted in its charter the following warning: 


That this Act, or any Thing therein contained, shall not ex- 
tend, or be understood to make this Academy one of those Semi- 
naries mentioned in the Constitution, to oblige this State to Sup- 
port any President, Professor or Tutor, of said Academy, or 
other Charge or Expence thereof whatsoever; this Act of In- 
corporation having been obtained at the earnest Prayer and 
Intreaty of the said Trustees and others who were desirous to 
contribute towards the Support thereof. 


A similar provision, quite as specific if not always so elaborate, 
was inserted in each of the charters granted to eleven other 
academies during the years 1777-1789. 

These academies served to keep people and legislatures alike 
mindful of Article 41, and from them radiated the influences 
that finally brought about the establishment of the University of 
North Carolina. The legislature of 1789 met in Fayetteville, 
November 2, 1789. The next day the house of commons appointed 
a committee “to report what bills of a public Nature are neces- 
sary to be passed into Laws at the present Session, and to prepare 
the same.” Among its members were Matthew Locke of Rowan 
County and William R. Davie of Halifax. On November 9 Locke, 
chairman of the committee, reported that the committee recom- 
mended that a bill should be passed to establish a university and 
three days later Davie introduced his “Bill to establish an Uni- 
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versity in this State.” Locke was a trustee of Liberty Hall Acad- 
emy established at Salisbury in 1784, and Davie, a former student 
at Liberty Hall Academy at Charlotte, was in 1789 a trustee of 
the Warrenton Academy. Another index to the influence of the 
academies in the establishment of the University is the fact 
that of the forty men who composed the original board of trustees 
twenty-two were or had been trustees of twenty-seven academies. 

The University of North Carolina is the child of the American 
Revolution. The social and political philosophy that inspired that 
epochal event in world history was derived not from the static 
ideals of the Old World but from the liberal ideals of the New 
World. The men of ’76 knew well enough that philosophical con- 
cepts are but barren dreams unless they find concrete expression 
in living institutions; they knew that their ideals of popular 
government would certainly fail unless they replaced their Old 
World institutions with New World institutions. 

This idea was the inspiration that gave birth to the state uni- 
versity, whether in Pennsylvania, Georgia, or North Carolina. 
The mere fact of the establishment of a new university would 
not have been of any special significance. At the opening of the 
War of Independence there were nine colleges in the colonies. All 
but one of them were founded by religious sects and operated 
under sectarian authority, and all of them had been founded on 
the principle that higher education is a matter of private, not of 
public concern. Had the men who founded the University of 
North Carolina taken them for its model it would have been just 
another college of the Old World type. But they did not take 
them for its model. The University of North Carolina was found- 
ed as a public institution. It was endowed from public resources. 
It was governed by public officials. It was administered in the 
public interest and admitted of no sectarian control. Thus it has 
been from the beginning, and thus is broke sharply with tradi- 
tional concepts and blazed a new trail for higher education in 
America. “Originality in education,” wrote the late William K. 
Boyd in 1919, was found “in the University of North Carolina.” 

Educators and divines, trained in the old school, threw up their 
hands in amazement, if not in horror, at the new university’s 
ideals and practices. In 1796 Joseph Caldwell, a recent graduate 
of Princeton, came to Chapel Hill as a professor. One of his close 
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friends at Princeton was John H. “bart, afterwards Episcopal 
bishop of New York, who in a letter replying to one he had re- 
ceived from Caldwell describing his journey from Princeton to 
Chapel Hill, wrote that he understood the planters of Virginia 
were “men of hospitality and of open and polished manners,” to 
which he added: 

“This I suppose is not the character of the planters of Chapel 
Hill. It is to be hoped, however, that the rays of light from your 
University, the sun of science will illumine the darkness of 
society, and chase away ignorance and vice. From what you say 
however, this hope will not be immediately realized. With all due 
respect to the faculty of the University of North Carolina, I 
must be permitted to observe that they constitute as motly a 
group as I have lately heard of—Presbyterians and Arians— 
Infidels and Roman Catholics. Bless me what a collection. The 
age of reason has surely come. Superstition and bigotry are 
buried in one grave. Philosophy and charity begin to bless the 
earth. Transporting thought. What a glory to the University 
of North Carolina that in her sacred seats they have first ap- 
peared.” 

The University filled the vacuum, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, that had retarded the development of academies 
in the state. As an immediate result, the academy took on a new 
significance, the field of its work was greatly extended, and it 
moved forward to occupy them. Between the founding of the 
University in 1789 and the outbreak of the Civil War in 1860, 
308 new academies were chartered and their curriculums ex- 
panded to meet the entrance requirements of the University. 
Some of them went so far as to arrange their vacations and terms 
so as to coincide with those of the University. But perhaps the 
highest card that an academy could play was to be able to an- 
nounce that some former professor of the University had joined 
its faculty. A notable example was the announcement in 1805 by 
the trustees of Pittsborough Academy that William Bingham, 
“one of the Professors in the University, has been engaged with 
them as President of the Academy.” The salary problem at the 
University was as acute in 1805 as it has been ever since! 

It is not my purpose to enter into a history of the University; 
my subject is “The Genesis of Higher Education in North Caro- 
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lina.” We may almost say that the “genesis” came to a close with 
the establishment of the University in 1789, the laying of the 
foundation of its physical plant in 1793, and the opening of its 
doors to students in 1795. But we cannot abruptly dismiss the 
subject at this point. Education on a collegiate and university 
level in North Carolina was a logical outcome of the academy 
movement, and as the academies inspired the establishment of 
the University, so the University in turn gave a fresh stimulus 
to the academies that vastly increased their number and their 
usefulness. 

Moreover, the University is not the only institution of higher 
education which owes its establishment chiefly to the academy 
movement. Davidson College, Wake Forest, and Duke University 
all trace their genesis to it. Davidson and Wake Forest began as 
manual labor schools, a peculiar development of the academy 
that laid stress on manual labor rather than on the so-called cul- 
tural studies. Neither succeeded on that plan; the scheme of 
manual labor seems to have been popular with everybody except 
the students, whose opposition to it soon forced both institutions 
to abandon their original plans and to reorganize under charters 
that differed but little from those of the stereotyped academies. 
Under a new charter granted in 1838 the Baptist Literary Insti- 
tute became Wake Forest College, and in 1841 Davidson Manual 
Labor School was chartered as Davidson College. Duke Univer- 
sity traces its ancestral line back through Trinity College, Normal 
School, and Union Institute, to Brantley York’s log schoolhouse 
in Randolph County, founded in 1838, and first incorporated in 
1841, as an academy in all but name. Ten years later, aspiring to 
become a teacher-training institute, it procured a charter from 
the legislature under the name of Normal College. Failing in this 
plan, the trustees in 1859 induced the North Carolina Conference 
of the Methodist Church to take it over as a church school which 
was re-chartered in 1859, and Trinity College, like Davidson and 
Wake Forest, became a typical liberal arts college. 

Thus the academy had fulfilled its mission and with the over- 
throw of the aristocratic ideal of education that followed the 
Civil War, making a more democratic system of education im- 
perative, it was forced to yield its place in the educational scheme 
of things to the modern public high school. 





CHARLES PETTIGREW, FIRST BISHOP-ELECT OF THE 
NORTH CAROLINA EPISCOPAL CHURCH! 


By BENNETT H. WALL 


Charles Pettigrew, more familiarly known to his contempora- 
ries as “Old Parson” Pettigrew, was born March 20, 1744, near 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. His father, James Pettigrew, a 
Scotch-Irish immigrant, moved from Pennsylvania to Lunenburg 
County, Virginia, about 1757. While in Virginia Charles attended 
the famous classical school of Reverend Moses Waddel. The dili- 
gence with which the young student applied himself led the blind 
schoolmaster to reward his pupil with a present of several Greek 
books.? His schooling with Waddel was interrupted by the move 
of his family to Granville County, North Carolina, where James 
Pettigrew purchased 300 acres of land. Henry Pattillo, a Pres- 
byterian minister, noted teacher, and head of an academy, was 
pastor of a church in that county and the Pettigrews attended 
his church. It was Pattillo who shaped the education and possibly 
the career of Charles, the only member of the Pettigrew family 
to attend Pattillo’s school.* The Pattillo-Pettigrew correspond- 
ence, after Charles moved to Edenton, reveals that the master 
had been an inquisitive as well as stimulating teacher and that 
he had pushed his students as fast as they could assimilate the 
work offered.* In 1768 James Pettigrew and all of the members 
of his family, except Charles, moved to the Abbeville District 
in South Carolina where the family put down more permanent 
roots. 

The reason Charles Pettigrew remained in North Carolina in 
1768 was that he had found profitable employment as a school 
teacher in Bute County.® In 1776 twenty-two year old Charles 
Pettigrew was employed by Philemon Hawkins and Mrs. Priscilla 
Macon to teach all students who applied but principally their 


1A portion of this research was made possible through a grant from the University of 
Kentucky Research Fund Committee. 

2 James Waddel to Charles Pettigrew, February 10, 1804, Pettigrew Family ne, 
Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. Hereinafter cited 
as Pettigrew MSS. 

8 James Johnston Pettigrew copy of the deposition of William Pettigrew, Pettigrew MSS. 

* Henry Pattillo to Charles Pettigrew, December 13, 1788, April 6, 1792; Charles Pettigrew 
to Henry Pattillo, May 12, 1792, Pettigrew MSS. 

5 Now Franklin and Warren counties. 
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sons, Joseph and Benjamin Hawkins and John and Nathaniel 
Macon. Pettigrew instructed these students for only a few years 
but kept in touch with them for many years.® Three of these men 
later entered Princeton and two of them became famous in the 
early national period of the United States.’ 

In 1766 Charles Pettigrew began to contact friends in Edenton, 
a leading seaport on the Albemarle Sound. From the William 
Parkes Company he purchased many items including classics, 
books of sermons, and commentaries.* His friends in the port of 
Edenton supplied him with the information that in 1770 a “Pub- 
lick” school had been established in that town and that the master 
of the school was required to be a churchman, recommended by 
a majority of the board of trustees and licensed by the governor.® 
Pettigrew made application for a teaching position there, and in 
1773 he received his appointment as master of the “Publick 
School in Edenton” during the pleasure of Josiah Martin, the 
royal governor of North Carolina.’ 

As soon as he received the news of his appointment, Pettigrew 
resigned his position in Bute County and moved to Edenton. He 
became a member of the Church of England about this time and 
obtained a position as lay reader of St. Paul’s Church in Edenton. 
Since several members of the vestry of St. Paul’s Parish were 
trustees of the academy, it is reasonable to assume that he had 
contacted these men and made known to them his desire to become 
a minister of the Church of England. Whether or not that view 
is correct, it is known that while occupying the positions of 
schoolmaster and lay reader he engaged in the studies expected of 
candidates for ordination in that church. In the spring of 1775 he 
sailed for London where he was duly ordained deacon and priest 
by the bishops of London and Rochester. 

Pettigrew did not tarry in London, being anxious to return to 
the colony"! and begin his ministerial tasks. He was assigned to 


*William Edward Dodd, Life of Nathaniel Macon (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton, 
1903), 3 


7 Nathaniel Macon served as a member of Congress, Speaker of the House, and United 
States Senator. Benjamin Hawkins served as United States Senator and Indian Agent. 

8 Account of Charles Pettigrew with William Parkes Company, September 1, 1771, Petti- 
grew bs 
® William Lloyd De Rosset, Jr. (publisher and editor), Sketches of Church History in 
North Carolina, Addresses and Papers by Clergymen and Laymen of the Diocese of North 
a East Carolina (Wilmington, 1902), p. 17. Hereinafter cited as De Rosset, Church 

istory. 

1 License as Teacher of the Edenton Publick School, June 23, 1773, Pettigrew MSS. 

Griffith J. McRee, Life and Correspondence of James Iredell (2 vols. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1858), I, 241-242, Arthur Iredell to James Iredell, April 25, 1777, Herein- 
after cited as McRee, Iredell. 
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the Edenton parish by the Bishop of London, who was the “Dio- 
cesan of the Plantations.”!? Reverend Charles Pettigrew was to 
receive an annual salary of twenty pounds sterling as a mission- 
ary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. He was the last missionary assigned to the colony of North 
Carolina. 

Charles Pettigrew arrived at Edenton late in the spring of 
1773.13 The state of the Anglican Church in the colony at this 
time was most unsatisfactory from the standpoint of the devout. 
Numerous sects, especially the Baptists, Methodists, and Quakers, 
were making inroads on the Anglican parishes in the tidewater 
region. This condition was occasioned by two factors: first, the 
dissoluteness of many of the clergymen assigned to the colony and 
second, the rising tide of hostility to all things English. Many of 
the clergy drank and gambled, and in general neglected their 
parishes. Even Reverend Daniel Earl, Pettigrew’s advisor and 
colleague, was popularly supposed to be more interested in his 
herring fishery than in the spiritual welfare of his congregation. 
On one occasion a wag placed this brief poem on the door of St. 
Paul’s Church: 


A very fine church 

And a very fine steeple 

A Herring-catching parson 
And a wicked set of people 


Several years earlier Reverend C. E. Taylor, an Anglican min- 
ister sent to North Carolina by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, denounced Ear] in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Society. Earl had refused to let him preach in St. Paul’s Church, 
although many members requested that he do so. Taylor charged 
that Earl collected excessive fees from the poor for such rites 
as baptism and administering sacraments to the dying. He urged 
the establishment of an American Episcopate “. . . if it tends to 
no other purpose than to take cognizance of the Clergy, some of 
whom (I am sorry to say) are the greatest scandal to religion 
we have... .” He concluded his diatribe by stating with regard to 


2 Arthur Lyon Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and The American Colonies (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1902), 4-36. 
Thomas Jones to Joseph Hewes, June 28, 1775, Hayes Collection (at Hayes near 
menor og OE Abstracted copy in Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina, 
pe! q 
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Earl “. . . the people themselves have a greater regard for Re- 
ligion than he. . . .”!* According to other accounts, Reverend Earl 
also neglected the physical condition of his church. Despite this 
bleak outlook, Charles Pettigrew was anxious to begin preaching. 
Perhaps he believed that he could remedy or improve the state 
of religion in his parish. 

At the time of Pettigrew’s arrival the Edenton parish to which 
he was assigned was so extensive that the regular pastor, Daniel 
Earl, preached at St. Paul’s only one Sunday out of three and at 
other chapels the remaining Sundays. Pettigrew was prevailed 
upon to follow the same plan. “Notwithstanding which .. .” he 
took the “Barkley Parish in Perquimans, the adjoining county,” 
for the year 1775 and agreed to “. .. make up the vacant Sundays 
by preaching on week days.’’® This parish contained five chapels'* 
and kept the young minister busy. He visited Barkley Parish 
by travelling by boat on the Albemarle Sound and on occasion he 
went by land, on the north shore of the sound.’? The principal 
portion of his salary was subscribed by his parishioners. No 
record is available of the subscriptions of his Barkley parish- 
ioners but in 1775 those in Edenton supplemented his annual 
salary from the Society by more than seventy pounds.'® 

On June 19, 1776, the Vestry of St. Paul’s Parish met and drew 
up a document known as the “Declaration of Independence of 
St. Paul’s Parish.”’ This document denied the right of Parliament 
to impose “Taxes upon these colonies” or 


to regulate the internal policy thereof and that all attempts by 
Fraud or Force to establish and exercise such claims and powers 
are violations of the Peace and Security of the People and ought 
to be resisted to the utmost and that the people of this Province 
singly and Collectively are bound by the Acts and Resolutions of 
the Continental and the Provincial Congress. 


The subscribers elected six delegates to the provincial congress 
and promised to support the acts and resolutions of this and sub- 
sequent congresses. Their defiant spirit was marked by the mild 


% William Laurence Saunders (ed.), The Colonial Records of North Carolina, IX, 21. 
Hereinafter cited as Colonial Records. 

%5 Colonial Records, X, 496. 

16 Colonial Records, X, 496. 

17Charles Pettigrew to Mrs. Mary Pettigrew, March 15, 1795, Pettigrew MSS. 

%8 Salary Subscription List, 1775, Pettigrew MSS. It is interesting to note that one of his 
parishioners, James Iredell, a prominent political figure in North Carolina and later a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, cautiously suffixed his subscription 
of four pounds with the statement “if he is living and can conveniently pay it.” 
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and conciliatory tone of the introductory sentence: “We the 
Subscribers professing our allegiance to the King and acknowl- 
edging the Constitutional executive power of government... .”?® 
The document can only by the most liberal interpretation be 
called a “Declaration of Independence.” It was merely an indica- 
tion that the vestry shared and endorsed the actions of the pro- 
vincial government. 

With the outbreak of hostilities the Anglican clergy in North 
Carolina and the remainder of the colonies were placed at a 
tremendous disadvantage in matters spiritual. In addition to the 
absentee control over spiritual matters exercised by the Bishop 
of London and the fact that most of the clergy were employed and 
partially paid by the Society, they labored under the theoretical 
disadvantage of supporting a legal establishment. Many of the 
clergy, feeling that the oath of allegiance to the king bound them, 
either left the colony or became outright Tories and the church 
organization virtually dissolved.*° Finally, the very term “Eng- 
land” was detrimental to the church during the heat of the 
Revolution. 

Pettigrew’s role during the Revolution is difficult to evaluate. 
During the first years of the war he continued to preach and pur- 
sue his ministerial duties with vigor. He was suspected of being a 
Tory by many of the radical Whigs but this would appear to be 
without foundation. Since he was affiliated with the Church of 
England, he felt bound by his oath to maintain his connection 
with that church. Furthermore, he needed his salary from the 
Society. This fact is substantiated by his effort to get the Society 
to honor a bill of exchange for his services as late as 1783.71 In 
1776 Pettigrew reported to the Secretary of the Society that he 
“.. already baptized an hundred and twenty children, six grown 
persons and administered the Sacrement of the Lord’s Supper to 
Eighteen Communicants . . .” and he took pride in this achieve- 
ment. He concluded his letter with the remark that he could 
“mention nothing with regard to public affairs for such letters” 


_ “Records of the Proceedings of the Vestry of St. Paul’s Church, Edenton, North Caro- 
lina, 1701-1841,” 263. (Typewritten copy in the possession of Dr. and Mrs. Frank Porter 
Graham.) Herinafter cited as “Vestry Records.” 

*® Guion Griffis Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937), 333. Hereinafter cited as Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina. 
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were “not allowed to pass.”22 The Society was proud of his ac- 
complishments, stating officially: “Throughout the most trying 
period [the Revolution], however, the Reverend C. Pettigrew was 
enabled to continue his missionary journeys and to baptize 3,000 
infants within eight years.”* 

Despite this closeness of his religious ties with England some 
evidence indicates that he was sympathetic to the cause of his 
fellow citizens. On November 28, 1777, upon request he held 
divine services before the state assembly.** A resolution granting 
him fifty pounds for performing this service passed the senate*® 
but the house refused to concur.” Just what occasioned this dis- 
agreement is not stated but conceivably Pettigrew’s loyalty may 
have been questioned. 

In 1778 Reverend Daniel Ear] resigned as rector of St. Paul’s 
because of poor health. Charles Pettigrew was elected to succeed 
him and his parishioners subscribed 100 pounds to support their 
new rector, who was to preach on alternate Sundays.?? Another 
major event of 1778 for Pettigrew was his marriage to Mary 
Blount, daughter of Colonel John Blount, and a close connection 
of several prominent North Carolina families. Blount, an en- 
thusiastic Whig, belonged to the group skeptical of Pettigrew’s 
loyalty to the cause of independence. Eventually he sought to 
force his son-in-law to take a stand. The occasion was the con- 
tinuing success of the English effort to gain control of the south- 
ern ports of Savannah and Charleston and to use them as bases 
to strike inland. This caused many persons to be drafted who 
had not been too involved in the actual war before 1780. Colonel 
John Blount was very desirous that his son-in-law serve and one 
source indicates that he promoted Pettigrew’s call to the colors 
out of malice. Richard Templeman wrote Charles Pettigrew: 


I did not imagine Colonel Blount would carry his vindictive dis- 
position so far—but be it with him. I hope, as you are determined 
to march with the militia, youl meet every indulgence thats in 
the power of Genl Gregory or the commanding officer to afford 
you, and that youl act the philosopher in parting with your fam- 


22 Colonial Records, X, 496 
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ily and going thro the fatigues of a Summers Campaign in a 
Southern climate.*® 


Pettigrew was not anxious to serve and as soon as he was drafted 
he secured a substitute and was discharged. On the back of the 
discharge he noted, “‘a $7,500 [sic] touch—the price of a clergy- 
man’s exemption from military service in North Carolina.””* It 
is possible that he was not in good health at this time, for several 
accounts indicate that his church was in a dilapidated state, 
which condition Charles Pettigrew would never permit when he 
was in good health. But 1781 brought the Revolution to a close and 
in 1783 the Treaty of Paris was signed officially ending the war. 
It is interesting to note that during the Revolution and while 
Pettigrew was rector of St. Paul’s he kept an account of the 
“Ballances due .. . by subscription” and that in some cases he 
scaled down individual subscriptions. Several of his parishioners 
paid their subscriptions in produce, and in one case the rector 
accepted barrelled herring in lieu of currency. When the sub- 
scribers failed to pay their pledges steps were taken to collect 
them. Each subscription list contains entries such as “declines to 
pay,” “Judgment,” and “appealed.’’*® Since the parish taxes lev- 
ied by the church vestry carried the sanction of law, there is 
little doubt that these subscriptions were collectible and that the 
only legal means of non-payment was to plead insolvency.*! 
Pettigrew lived in or near Edenton during the course of the 
Revolution. On the two Sundays that he did not serve his Eden- 
ton parish, he preached in the country chapels nearby.*? In 1778, 
for conducting services at St. Paul’s Church on every other Sun- 
day, he was to receive a sum “. . . agreed on by the Parties that 
the several Subscriptions shall increase or diminish at the com- 
mencement of every year according to the Rise or fall of the 
money, so as to keep it equal to one hundred pounds in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-four.’’** This provided 
him with a reasonable income and was supplemented by the con- 
gregations where he preached the remainder of his time. But in 
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1783 the new subscription list for his parish in Edenton amount- 
ed to only forty-eight pounds and ten shillings.** This amount 
was insufficient for a family of four and it is not improbable that 
this reduction precipitated a desire to leave Edenton. 

Another factor in his growing desire to change parishes was 
the fact that the task of supplying so extensive a parish as St. 
Paul’s placed a strain on his health. An attack of spleen and a 
raging temperature prevented his attending a conference con- 
ducted by Francis Asbury early in 1784. He apologized for his 
nonattendance: “I had a great desire of being at your conference, 
and to have taken a small circuit some farther to the northward 
in quest of a more healthy situation as I am determined to leave 
this place.’’** This is the first indication that Pettigrew had made 
a decision to leave Edenton. Possibly the scarcity of competent 
clergymen was another factor rendering him dissatisfied, for he 
and his fellow clergymen were much in demand and opportuni- 
ties to move to other parishes were numerous. 

This state of indecision and the general religious listlessness 
of his parishioners hampered Pettigrew’s religious activities. 
While he was away at St. Eustatia in 1785, his parish was visited 
by Dr. Thomas Coke, a renowned Methodist leader. Coke re- 
ported: 


I went to Edenton, a most wicked place. Here Mr. Pettigrew 
preaches. The people in general seemed to prefer the courthouse, 
which is an elegant place, so I went there accordingly, and preached 
to a large congregation . . . there seemed nothing but wickedness 
and dissipation in the tavern at which I put up.... I suppose Mr. 
Pettigrew does as much good in Edenton as a little chicken.** 


Bishop Coke did not know that Pettigrew had made plans to 
move to Virginia because of the virtual collapse of his church 
organization in the Edenton area. 

About a year prior to Coke’s visit the vestry of Lynnhaven 
Parish, Kempsville, Princess Anne County, Virginia, approached 
Pettigrew on the subject of moving to that parish. Peter Single- 
ton wrote that they would get more subscriptions as soon as the 
parishioners learned that Pettigrew was taking the parish. 
Singleton pointed out that a dwelling house had been located and 
“S Salary Subscription Lists, 1783, Pettigrew M 
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that the plantation Pettigrew had considered purchasing was still 
for sale. He concluded his letter by commenting “N.B. Most of the 
people of the county (Baptists excepted) earnestly wish to get 
you settled in this county.”’%7 

Pettigrew expected to move to Lynnhaven Parish early in 1785. 
Throughout the fall he corresponded with Singleton, William 
White, Phillip Bruce, and others, and in all of his letters he ex- 
pressed confidence and satisfaction with his decision to leave 
Edenton. Before moving he hoped to stimulate his health by a 
short sea voyage. He wrote to Francis Asbury: 


I have it in contemplation to go on a voyage to sea before I 
move to which my Yoke fellow has been much averse till Lately, 
& now the great obstacle will be that of geting my own consent, 
which I find will be very Difficult—parting with my family is a 
most Disagreeable thought.** 


To Edward Drumgoole he gave his reasons for taking a voyage: 


I have agreed to move to Princess Anne, Virginia and, as it 
would not be safe to move into a more cold and bleak air, in so 
relax’d a Habbit to say nothing about the honesty of taking the 
charge of a parish, while unable to do the Duties incumbent, & 
which would be their undoubted Claim; I have come to a resolu- 
tion of making a voyage to the West Indies .. .*® 


Apparently Pettigrew thought that the final decision regarding 
the date of moving was a personal matter, for he had made no 
definite plans to move as late as December. He ignored a warning 
note in a letter from Peter Singleton that there were other appli- 
cants for the job*® and continued to plan his voyage. 

In January he sailed by way of Ocracoke for St. Eustatia. To 
his wife he wrote, “I know the Occocockers will be glad to see me 
as they will be ready freighted with Children to baptize & 
I hope I shall be able to give them a lecture, and to gratify them 
in that particular.”*! While at St. Eustatia he preached in town 
at the request of the governor and the principal gentlemen.** 
Pettigrew had taken two of his slaves from his plantation to St. 


37 Peter Singleton to Charles Pettigrew, August 16, 1784, Pettigrew Papers. 
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Eustatia to sell. His failure to make a speedy sale delayed his 
return for over a month.* 

When he returned home in May he found several letters from 
members of the Lynnhaven Parish indicating that other clergy- 
men had applied for the position. Peter Singleton had reported 
late in March, 1785, that the vestry was still for him although a 
Reverend James Simpson was “politicing” to get the job. Single- 
ton explained: 


The vestry has no further meaning, that I know of, by inclos- 
ing you a Copy of an Act of Assembly incorporating the church 
& c, than of fixing the time you shall be here to the Ist of May, 
than to expedite your removal... .*4 


But Pettigrew did not receive this letter of March 21, telling him 
to come before the first of May, until he returned. In his absence, 
his plans for moving to the new parish were carried out. As an 
advance guard he had sent two of his slaves to begin planting a 
corn crop.*® Hence he was highly indignant to learn that his fail- 
ure to assume his post as rector of Lynnhaven Parish before the 
first of May had caused the vestry to come “to a Determination 
to vote for a Minister, & have this Day [May 6] elected the Rev'd 
Simpson to fill the sacred office.”** He found little comfort in 
Peter Singleton’s letter terming the treatment of the vestry 
“dishonorable” and pointing out that Simpson had been elected 
“by some secret and undue means.’’*? Writing while still angry, 
Pettigrew charged the vestry with breach of faith: 


Your letter of ye 6th inst. tells me the disagreeable consequence 
of my not being able to comply with your limitations respecting 
the Time of my removal to your parish. It found me destitute of 
either House or home, or ground in the County for a crop the 
cur’t year, and using all the industry I could to get away, agree- 
able to engagement with you, which engagement was mutual, & 
without Limitation as to Time, & made with this reserve on my 
part, ‘That I should not remove to ye charge till I had returned 
from a voyage to sea for the Benefit of my health—-. And I beg 
leave to observe, that I am not conscious of such guilt, incured by 
my unavoidable non-complyance, as deserved final Rejection, 
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after two orders of Vestry in my favor, & without anything hav- 
ing been alledged whereon you could rationally found a Doubt of 
my integrity,& more especially, as your Determination must 
necessarily subject me to many inconveniences at this season of 
the year’... if your zeal for the Devotional part of Religion was 
so ardent, as not to suffer you to wait a few Days, may he be so 
fortunate as to keep it always alive. . .*° 


It was small comfort some time later to learn that the choice of 
Simpson was not wise.*® 

The parson nursed his injured pride and late as it was did not 
fail to plant a crop on his farm near Edenton. In 1786 he moved 
to Harvey’s Neck, Perquimans County, where he remained for 
two years. In 1788 he moved to Belgrade Plantation, where he 
was to spend most of the remaining years of his life. This planta- 
tion was somewhat remote from his former homes, being accessi- 
ble to Edenton only by the Albemarle Sound. During this interval 
his religious activities were limited by his interest in agriculture, 
the death of his wife, and poor health. While many of his friends 
expressed dissatisfaction that so much talent should be confined 
to so limited a field, Pettigrew wrote with some pleasure concern- 
ing his services: 


I preach chiefly at home to a few attentive hearers, with almost 
no exertion. When I used to preach to great crowds I generally 
incurred a fever. If I do little good, I am content to receive 
nothing for it. However I sometimes find myself very happy in 
a kind of unstudied paternal address, & seeing the appearance of 
correspondent sensations excited in my hearers. They are gen- 
erally good morallists & good neighbours.*® 


The fact that the ablest minister in the state could retire from 
active service with such indifference is indicative of the low estate 
of the church in North Carolina. Additional evidence of the de- 
cline of the church is found in the correspondence of other mini- 
sters with Pettigrew. Henry Pattillo wrote to Pettigrew recom- 
mending an autumnal preaching trip among his “old connections” 
in Granville.*! Dr. Leonidas Cutting, rector of Christ’s Church, in 
New Bern, wrote: 
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How it may be in other Parishes or congregations in this state 
I know not; but here by the Expiration of an Old Law a few years 
ago, we have no Church Wardens, Vestry-men, nor any Officer to 
take any Charge or care of the Church. Whatever meetings there- 
fore we may hold of the Church will be Spontaneous, unbacked by 
proper authority ; This is a defect much lamented but which can- 
not be remedied without an application to assembly.* 


The church in the southern United States at the close of the 
Revolution was indeed in a deplorable condition. “The then hated 
name of ‘England’ was a great drawback in itself. Furthermore, 
the church had no organization. Its membership was demoralized, 
and for the most part indifferent. Worst of all it had no Episco- 
pate.’’>* Among the other reasons for the decline of the church 
was the withdrawal of funds from the American Mission by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. This 
was occasioned by a clause in the Society’s charter which per- 
mitted it to work only with the “Foreign plantations” within the 
British Empire.** The legal disestablishment of the church was a 
direct result of the Revolution. This deprived the clergy of their 
maintenance and curtailed many of their activities. These factors 
coupled with the bitter opposition of the Presbyterians and Bap- 
tists in the back country rendered the situation critical. 

Immediately after the close of the Revolution, a general re- 
organization of the Episcopal Church in the United States was 
undertaken which resulted “eventually in the formation of the 
general constitution which has formed the basis of the Church’s 
national life ever since. . . . Its most important leader, the co- 
ordinator of its various elements was William White.”** The need 
for resident bishops was more pronounced at this time (1783) 
than it had been at any previous period. Several state and sec- 
tional conventions had been held, principally in the northern and 
middle states. At a meeting in New York, in October, 1784, “The 
Convention recommended certain principles of union to the states 
...and that the first meeting of the proposed General Convention 
should be held in Philadelphia during September, 1785.”5* This 
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convention contained representatives from the middle states and 
from Virginia, South Carolina, and Maryland. White was elected 
president and a committee was appointed: 


to draft a constitution, revise the liturgy, and formulate a plan 
for obtaining the episcopate. . . . The general convention was to 
address the English Bishops and request them to confer Epis- 
copal orders on such men as might be chosen by the state con- 
ventions. The state conventions were advised to take special pains 
to make it clear that the candidates were elected with the con- 
currence of the laity.** 


Another convention met in 1786 and certified three men for 
consecration: William White, Samuel Provoost, and David Grif- 
fith. White and Provoost were consecrated in England in Febru- 
ary, 1787; Griffith remained at home because of personal diffi- 
culties within his diocese. The next convention met in July, 1789, 
and effected a more solid national organization. A committee of 
correspondence to establish connections with those states not 
represented had been appointed in 1785. This committee was con- 
tinued by the convention of 1789.°* 

Whether or not the clergy of North Carolina was aware of this 
activity is not known. The attempt to revive the Episcopal 
Church in that state came as a direct result of a letter which Dr. 
White, as head of the correspondence committee, addressed to 
Governor Samuel Johnston of North Carolina. White expressed 
a wish that the clergy of the Episcopal Church there “would 
meet at some convenient place and consult among themselves as 
to what steps should be adopted to revive the church.”®® Governor 
Johnston turned this letter over to his former rector, Charles 
Pettigrew, who was the most accessible member of the clergy. 
Stimulated by the call, Pettigrew came from retirement and im- 
mediately took action. He described the results of his activity to 
Dr. William White: 


As a convention could not be called by the Governor, consistently 
with the principles of our free republican government, which his 
Excellency was pleased to communicate to me, I entered into a 
literary correspondence with my clerical Brethren in which I 
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proposed a meeting at this Village [Tarborough].... My proposi- 
tion met their general approbation, so that I expected our small- 
Body to have been present, which would have consisted of only six 
individuals; but to my great mortification; I have been met by 
only one of them. Yet as my situation was the most remote (I 
believe) of any, and the pressing necessity of our Church urged 
us to do something, we proceeded to business, by way of begin- 
ning, with the joint aid of two gentlemen, of distinguished 
merit and reputation; & hope our proceedings will meet with 
at least the indulgence of your committee.” 


Pettigrew explained the non-attendance of his brother mem- 
bers of the clergy at this June convention of 1790 thus: “The 
clergy ... . find it necessary to engage in the business of 
farming, for the support of their families, as contribution has 
ever been found so precarious a dependence; and this is perhaps 
the most busy season of the year, which I did not attend to when 
I made the appointment.’ The meeting at Tarboro was attended 
by Charles Pettigrew and James L. Wilson of the clergy and John 
Leigh, M.D., and Samuel Clements of the laity. They resolved 
that their body did “accede and approve” of the constitution 
formulated at Philadelphia in 1785. They replied to the circular 
letter of the committee of correspondence and called a new con- 
vention to meet at Tarboro on November 12, 1790. It was agreed 
that the future state conventions should be constituted of all or- 
dained clergymen and of one member from each of the six bor- 
ough towns as well as one member chosen by the laity of each 
county where there was no regularly ordained clergyman.” A 
committee composed of Pettigrew, Wilson, and Dr. Leigh (three- 
fourths of the number present) tersely summed up the condition 
of the Episcopal Church: 


The state of our church is this commonwealth is truly deplor- 
able from the paucity of its clergy & the multiplicity of opposing 
Sectaries, who are using every possible exertion to seduce its 
members to their different communities. This grievance however, 
we hope will be reduced in time, by the energy of the faithful 
labourers. and we esteem it a most fortunate circumstance that 
providence has advanced a gentleman of as well known integrity 
& zeal for the interest of the church and of religion in general, 
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as the Right Rev. Doctor White of Philadelphia to preside in the 
Episcopal chair. . . .* 


The call for the second convention was printed in the news- 
papers of the state.** This probably effected the increase in the 
membership of the convention which met at Tarborough on 
November 12 and 13, 1790. There were present at this meeting 
fifteen delegates: six from the clergy and nine from the laity. 
Delegates were appointed to the General Episcopal Convention to 
be held in New York in September, 1792. It was agreed to hold 
an annual convention to be styled “State Convention of the Epis- 
copal Clergy and Laity.’ Apparently this second convention was 
not graced by Pettigrew’s presence, for in December, 1790, Wil- 
son wrote him that the convention “had small attendence; and 
... proposed more business than could be accomplished, much of 
which ‘was’ Deferred to the convention,” which was to meet in 
Tarborough in October, 1791.°* The members attending from the 
western part of the state attempted to have the next convention 
called at Hillsboro in order to effect the election of a bishop. With 
regard to the election of a bishop, Dr. John Leigh wrote Petti- 
grew: 


I think it is a business which may be deferred for some time 

yet; but shou’d it become necessary, I see no reason why we 
cannot appoint, or recommend, one of those now in the state. 
If the appointment of a Bishop will tend in any degree to raise 
once more the fallen state of our Church, I’m clearly convinced 
that it should be done. 
This is the object to which the attention of the Clergy as well as 
Laity, shou’d be drawn. ... The different persuasions of Religion, 
which have much for their object the destruction of the Church, 
are growing into greatness daily; & altho’ their Doctrines are 
absurd, altho’ the Supporters are among the most illiterate... 
Religion of whatever kind, can only be sustained by the zealous 
Exertions of its Supporters. . . . I fear the mode adopted by our 
last convention will be productive of no good. No subscriptions 
or Donations have yet reached me, nor have I heard of any one 
promised; although I had reason to expect some aid from the 
members appointed.* 
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He was probably willing to accept Pettigrew’s view that the 
“clergy are ... hard and mercenary.’ 

The third convention, called to meet in October, 1791, was not 
attended by sufficient members to organize and transact the 
necessary business. Pettigrew was unable to attend because of his 
“being seized with a tertian ague, two or three day’s” before 
he planned his departure.® James L. Wilson, appointed delegate 
to the General Episcopal Convention, was detained by “contrary 
winds” and did not arrive in Philadelphia until September 28, 1792, 
some few days after the convention had adjourned.”° Wilson was 
the only North Carolina delegate to go to Philadelphia to a 
general convention during the lifetime of Charles Pettigrew. 

In 1792 Pettigrew was informed of his election to the board 
of trustees of the newly established University of North Caro- 
lina.” This appointment served to complicate what must have 
been a rather full life. He wrote Dr. White that he had a great 
desire to attend the meeting of the General Convention, but: 


I am also importuned to be at Hillsborough at y t very juncture, 
at a meeting of a Board of Trustees for a University of this 
state. The Business that claims my presence there is particularly 
fixing on the place where s’d university shall be situated and 


unless the eastern members generally attend, it will probably be 
carried too far westward. This is an object in wch I feel myself 
also a good deal interested.7? 


No doubt he followed his lifelong tendency to place spiritual 
things first and attended to his churches; at least he did not 
attend the meeting of the trustees.”* 

Little is known of the North Carolina Episcopal convention of 
1793. There was no record kept of the proceedings and few 
sources shed any light whatever on the meeting. Furthermore 
the evidence about the convention is contradictory. Pettigrew 
wrote, “I am this far on my way back from Tarborough... . 
There was no Convention.”"* But a letter from Dr. Solomon 
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Halling written to Pettigrew on December 16, 1793, specifically 
states that there was a convention. 


It was to me one of the greatest disappointments that you could 
not meet with us in Convention, and I am sincerely sorry for the 
cause of your non-attendance. It will exceed the bounds of a 
letter to acquaint you with all the business we went through 
but .. . the following short abstract .. . will afford you some 
idea of our transactions.” 


Robert Johnston Miller, in a letter written years later to Dr. 
Francis Lister Hawks, stated that a convention met and appoint- 
ed a standing committee and published a circular “To those of 
the same persuasion in each county of the state,” that called 
attention “to the decay of the church and requested that the 
laity gather and in the absence of any Pastor have a member 
of the Vestry read the service of the day.” Since there is no 
account of any other convention meeting at Tarborough in 1793, 
Pettigrew apparently confused the time of the meeting. 

One of the matters discussed at this meeting was the selection 
of a bishop for North Carolina. This was to be done in accordance 
with the plan of the General Convention of 1785 that encouraged 
the election of bishops by the state conventions.” The North 
Carolina group, however, failed to elect a bishop. Halling ex- 
plained the inaction as follows: 


You may reasonably suppose, that it would have been inadvisable 
in us to appoint a Bishop-elect. 


The smallness of our number would have subjected Him to re- 
proach, and our Church also,—if anything possibly can, after it 
has evidenced such a want of zeal; for the professors of our 
religion, have not on this occasion even shewed themselves to be 
lukewarm.”® 


With regard to the person for the office, Halling said “I believe 
it will be the general wish that you should be elected to the 
Episcopacy of North Carolina. My exertions shall not be spared 
on this occasion; and you must not refuse. consider it a call 
from Heaven and reflect on your former vows.’ The convention 
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of 1793 called a meeting for the last Wednesday in May, 1794, 
to form a constitution and elect a bishop. 

One of the tangible results of the convention of 1790 was the 
ordination of Solomon Halling,*® who followed Dr. Leonidas 
Cutting as rector of Christ’s Church in New Bern. It was Halling 
who persuaded the standing committee to call a convention to 
meet in May, 1794.8! He was supported by Pettigrew who, how- 
ever, held out little hope of success. 


I most ardently wish, that your indeavours may succeed to 
your most sanguine expectations, But such is the coldness, & 
such the inattention of those in general, who profess themselves 
members of our Church, with respect to Things of a religious 
nature, that I am affraid, your so laudable exertions to draw to- 
gether a full convention, will not be crowned with suitable suc- 
cess. 


To Pettigrew, Dr. Halling’s remarks concerning the possibility 
of his being elected bishop were “far from flattering’ and were 
truly “mortifying” to him. He feared that he would prove in- 
adequate for those duties.** 

In May, 1794, the convention met at Tarborough, with at- 
tendance higher than at any previous time. Pettigrew opened 
the session with a sermon. The convention selected delegates 
to the General Convention; elected Charles Pettigrew bishop of 
North Carolina Diocese; and drew up a constitution for the 
government of the body. Resolutions endorsing the bishop-elect 
were signed by five members of the clergy and eight members 
of the laity.** The bishop-elect reported to Doctor William White: 


It was thought advisable at our Episcopal Convention in this 
State for last year, to frame a constitution for the particular 
government of the church in this state, which was accordingly 
done.** 


The General Convention required that the members of the 
convention recommending a person for consecration certify that 
they had known him personally for three years.** Because of the 
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difficulties of communication, the members of the North Caro- 
lina convention were unable to comply with this canon. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a form which the members 
could conscientiously sign and at the same time endorse the 
candidate. Pettigrew was afraid that the deviation from the 
prescribed form would not be allowed. When he submitted the 
testimonial to Dr. White he said: “I could add a testimonial or 
Certificate from the good people of the District of Edenton, 
where I have lived and preached now about twenty years, should 
you think it necessary.’’*’ In reply White assured Pettigrew that 
the depositions of the committee substantially conformed to the 
second canon of 1789, which had not been seen by the North 
Carolina clergy.** 

Late in the summer of 1795, Bishop-elect Pettigrew started to 
Philadelphia to be consecrated. He stopped in Edenton and wrote 
a hasty note to his wife relating that he “got over” the river 
“without rain but that it pursued” him “to the wharf.’ He 
mentioned the fact that he had forgotten his umbrella but had 
been lent one. Fear of yellow fever forced him to discontinue 
his trip.*® To his sons at the University of North Carolina he 
explained: 


I set out a fortnight ago to meet the General Convention at Phila- 
delphia agreeably to my appointment. But when I had got well 
on my journey towards Norfolk, where I intended to go on board 
the Packet, the reports of the yellow fever, and the mortality 
which attended it were such, that I concluded it the most prudent 
to return, so that I have declined going at this time, if ever.® 


Pettigrew wrote to Bishop White explaining why he did not 
attend the convention. He said: 


Had I proceeded, it is probable I should have found the Packet 
stopt, if otherwise, it would have been very dangerous to have 
gone aboard with passengers flying from the Disorder, after 
taking the infection perhaps, and could I have got on board 
of a Vessel bound for either Philadelphia or New York, the 
danger would have been equal, besides being obliged to perform 
Quarrentine after our arrival, which would have defeated my 
intention of being at the Convention. The journey by land would 
not be much short of five hundred miles—besides it is the most 
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sickly season of the year, so that it is probable I might not arrive 
before the rising of the Convention. From all these considera- 
tions I have concluded to postpone it, for a more favourable 
time.*! 


The fact that the General Convention had been postponed be- 
cause of the epidemic of yellow fever in Philadalphia was un- 
known to the worried bishop-elect for some time.*” 

Pettigrew planned to attend the next General Convention 
scheduled for September, 1798. The convention never assembled, 
however, because of 


the appearance of yellow fever .. . & the alarming probability 
of its spreading through this city [Philadelphia]. . . . The Chair- 
man and some members of the Standing Committee of the church, 
have had a conference with Bishop White on the subject, and 
have considered it their duty to circulate this notice [postponing 
the meeting], to their brethren in each state, to prevent the 
trouble and expense of an unavailing attendence. Measures will 
be taken, either by adjournment, agreeably to the constitution, 
or by a recommendation of the standing committee to the Bishops 
as provided for ... [illegible] the journals of 1795, to have a 
special convention called about the beginning of June next... .® 


The special convention met but Pettigrew did not attend. One 
reason for non-attendance was his illness, but there might have 
been other important considerations. “Your reasons for not ap- 
plying for Consecration certainly were weighty; and I make 
no doubt but you were right in declining. You certainly were the 
best judge in the matter,”®* wrote Nathaniel Blount to Charles 
Pettigrew early in 1799. The bishop-elect also failed to attend 
the General Conventions of 1801 and 1804.® The only plausible 
reason he advanced was the state of his health. On one occasion 
he wrote to Dr. Halling in New Bern, “I had thought of pub- 
lishing three sermons, on the subject of Baptism: but my health 
has been so poor, that I could not transcribe them, and fit them 
for the public eye.’ In all his correspondence during these 
years his ill health was constantly emphasized. 
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The efforts of Charles Pettigrew and his fellow workers to 
organize the Diocese of North Carolina and to secure the ordina- 
tion of a bishop failed utterly. The conventions of 1790, 1791, 
1793, and 1794 were unsuccessful for they did not in any way 
revive the church in North Carolina. One of the ministers who 
actively participated in the movement to revive the Episcopal 
Church wailed: 


Nothing that we did then has, that I know of, been of con- 
sequence at all. How little regard has been paid to the intend- 
ed Constitution—nor have we ever been yet (that I know of) 
represented in any of the General Conventions. Oh! the deplor- 
able situation of the Episcopal church in this State.®* 


Solomon Halling was the only member of the clergy in North 
Carolina who ever waxed enthusiastic over chances for the suc- 
cessful revival of the church. In fact, the men who should have 
been active in leadership were pessimistic about the attempted 
revival. Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire has pointed out the fact 
that the “deceptive legal status, and the legislative provision 
for the church [before the Revolution] obscured her essentially 
spiritual character, and prevented her people from crystalizing 
in strong and self-reliant congregations capable of sustaining 
themselves. . . .”°® This lack of self-reliant congregations was 
another reason for the failure of the North Carolina conventions. 
Only in the Tarborough region, at Edenton, and at New Bern 
were the congregations integrated to any degree. 

Another important factor in the failure of the conventions 
in North Carolina was the lack of doctrinal unity. Pettigrew, 
Halling, Cutting, and Wilson in general agreed theologically, but 
others differed with them. For example, Pattillo wrote Pettigrew 
in 1788 that George Micklejohn (a Tory during the Revolution) 
and James Craig were respectively “a Deist” and a “Son of 
Thunder.”?© Many of the prominent laymen were deists and un- 
interested in reviving the church.’ Furthermore, there were 
not sufficient ministers to fill the various churches. And when 
there were ministers, as R. J. Miller pointed out, there was not 
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a sufficient supply of prayer books or other needed materials. 
As a result the people listened to the Baptists and Presbyterians, 
who filled their heads with predestination.'” 

The institution of slavery was also a complicating factor. 
Devereux Jarrett, whose parish extended from Virginia into 
eastern North Carolina, wrote Edward Drumgoole that in his 
parish the slavery issue had been injected as a religious issue 
and that 


even allowing that those who retain Bondsmen are wrong in so 
doing, yet I should think they ought not to be put on a level 
(as they are now) with horsethieves & Hogstealers, Knaves & 
c....I1 say I think this ought not to be done; especially as they 
suppose they are warranted in their Practice by the example of 
Abraham, Isaac, and the writings [of the Apostles] .'% 


Just how widespread these schisms were in the North Carolina 
Diocese is unknown, but the fact that they existed in an adjoining 
area indicates that the church was subject to a variety of handi- 
caps. 

The selection of Pettigrew for bishop was another factor con- 
tributing to the failure of the conventions. Undoubtedly the pres- 
ence of a bishop in the state would have done much to facilitate 
reorganization, and Pettigrew’s failure to qualify hampered the 
cause. He was forced to secure his income from planting and to 
divide his attention at a time when his unyielding spirit might 
well have provided the spark for reintegration of his church. 
As Pettigrew himself wrote: 


... it appears to me in the clearest light of Demonstration, that 
our Church requires a head. 

Misunderstand me not I believe Christ to be the great Head 
of his church universal; but for the sake of regularity, good 
order, and respectability, there certainly ought to be one vested 
with authority to preside, as Primus inter pares. However, I 
would not wish the power to ordain, to sensure, to suspend, or 
degrade, to be vested in him alone, but only to be exercised by 
him, with the concurrence of his brethren, the clergy, met in 
convocation.1% 


It is possible that a financially secure leader would have been 
able to weld the diffuse fragments of the church into a whole. 





2 Reuben Ellis to Edward Drumgoole, August 30, 1786, Drumgoole MSS. 
108 Devereux Jarrett to Edward Drumgoole, March 22, 1788, Pettigrew MSS. 
%4 Charles Pettigrew to Solomon Halling, February 2, 1794, Pettigrew Papers. 
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Certainly an active leader would have facilitated such reorganiza- 
tion. 

A final factor contributing to the failure of the conventions 
was the difficulty of transportation and communication. This 
factor hampered the association of the clergy and tended to pre- 
vent their formation into a closely knit organization. It some- 
times took a month for communications to go from Edenton to 
New Bern, a distance of about forty miles.’ Personal travel 
was equally difficult. On one occasion Pettigrew planned to at- 
tend a conference of the Methodists and “sent out for my Horse 
with a desire, if possible, to give my attendance—But he, with 
another, had broke, or been rid out of the pasture, so that they 
were not found for several days, & then seven or eight miles 
of f.””1% 

Because of the difficulties of communication and transporta- 
tion, Charles Pettigrew was not even acquainted with all the 
members of the clergy in his church. He wrote to Dr. Cutting in 
1791, giving a list of the clergy and concluded “These are all 
the clergy of the Episcopal order that I have heard of in the state. 
Should you know, or hear, of any to the Southward of New Bern, 
I must request of you to acquaint them with this matter.” 
In the light of the difficulties of travel, the small number of per- 
sons attending the conventions is easy to understand. Pastors 
forced to oversee plantations could rarely afford to lose two or 
more weeks during the growing season. This condition con- 
tributed to the failure of the North Carolina conventions. 

As bishop-elect, Charles Pettigrew desired to give impetus to 
the movement for reorganization: 


I must make use of the small influence I have, under my pres- 
ent appointment of Bishon-elect, to have Vestries chosen in the 
different counties where they have not been chosen, & to have 
new elections where that regulation has taken place & their year 
is expired. 


This is agreeable to an article of our constitution. There are 
some however, who do not profess themselves members of our 
church, that can either elect or be elected to serve as vestrymen. 





%% The Reverend Wilson Blount received the letter written on the day of the death of 
his twin sister, who was the Reverend Charles Pettigrew’s first wife, on ‘April 25, 1786. She 
died March 16, 1786. 
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I most sincerely wish that some Episcopal clergyman of emi- 
nence, would come into our state. I would very cheerfully resign 
my appointment in his favor. We are but few, & the vacancies 
very numerous.!® 


Pettigrew undoubtedly wrote many letters in this connection 
to prominent laymen and to the ministers of his church, but the 
only correspondence extant is that with Charles Moore of Mt. 
Tirzah, Person County. The bishop-elect wrote to Moore giving 
an account of the state convention. In closing he said: 


Permit me now Sir, to request you in behalf of our declining 
church, to have a vestry chosen in your country, of such as pro- 
fess themselves churchmen... . you will also I hope recommend 
it to those of the next counties, as opportunity may serve. By 
this means you will fall into an organized state; also place lay- 
readers in your chapels, whereby you will be known from those 
of different persuasions by Solemnly joining together on Sun- 
days, in the worship of Almighty God, than which nothing can 
render Society more truly respectful.’ 


Some months later Moore replied that an organization of the 
vestry had been effected. Discussing the possibilities of the suc- 
cess of the organization, Moore said: 


As I was from my childhood, brought up in the Church of Eng- 
land ... the flourishing of the . . . Episcopal Church is a circum- 
stance very near my heart, but I have to lament that the few 
of us that are in this & the neighboring counties are almost 
as sheep without a shepard, and many who formerly were of that 
Church from a motive of piety been drawn aside to other De- 
nominations, not having an Opportunity of worshipping God 
in the way that they had been brought up. Should we be so 
happy as to have a worthy, Pious Pastor of the Church fixed 
among us, I make no doubt but many would return, to the Bosom 
of our mother, and the rising generation would be nourished 
under her Wings.’° 


In 1795 the bishop-elect and Robert Johnston Miller, an Epis- 
copal minister, ordained in the Lutheran Church,'" toyed with 
the idea of a coalition of the Lutheran and Episcopal churches 
in North Carolina.’?* Pettigrew mentioned this possibility to 





108 Charles Pettigrew to Dr. William White, September 5, 1795, Drumgoole MSS. 

1 Charles Pettigrew to Charles Moore, November 2, 1795, Pettigrew MSS. 

120 Charles Moore to Charles Pettigrew, April 21, 1796, Pettigrew Papers. 
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Bishop White, but receiving no advice he failed to push the mat- 
ter. Thus “Mr. Miller was left powerless to do anything for the 
effectual upbuilding of the church.” "* 

In the towns many obstacles confronted Pettigrew. Regarding 
these barriers to re-vitalizing the New Bern parish, Dr. Halling 
wrote: 


Upon the receipt of your letter, I called the vestry together, and 
consulted them upon the propriety of acting as you had directed, 
and urged the extreme necessity of adopting the measures you 
had proposed for the advancement of our church. They objected 
to the time, and could not be induced to proceed to the election 
of a Vestry in the manner you had recommended. Their reasons 
against the former were the impropriety of choosing persons for 
a religious purpose, at the time of electing members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, as many are either too much interested in this 
issue, or intoxicated with liquor, and the opposition that might 
follow, in consequence of other Sects being there Present.'!4 


Because of these obstacles few benefits can be traced to Charles 
Pettigrew’s efforts to rehabilitate the church. “The names of a 
few of the lay-readers,” appointed as a result of the bishop- 
elect’s efforts to perfect the Episcopal church organization in 
North Carolina, “have lingered” with the church antiquarians, 
but little other evidence of his work is extant. 

The efforts of the bishop-elect to revive his church failed for 
the same reasons that the conventions failed. “The Church was 
powerless because Clergy and laity thought they were power- 
less.”245 Pettigrew himself had little confidence in the outcome 
of the efforts for a revival of the church.''* Perhaps it was this 
feeling of futility that enabled the bishop-elect to retire from 
active service with so little regret. His application for consecra- 
tion by the General Convention was not renewed after 1795, 
but he remained the recognized head of the church until 1799. 
It was generally understood that he desired to resign. “Perhaps 
it would have been better if you had endeavoured to get a con- 
vention, and had made a formal resignation: but I don’t know 
whether it would have been best or not; or whether a convention 





18 De Rosset, Church History, 

144 Solomon Halling to Charles *ritigrew, April 19, 1796 (Ann B. Shepard Pettigrew 
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could have been gotten,”!"” wrote one of his fellow ministers in 
1799. Pettigrew ceased to consider himself head of the church 
after that date and, while he still retained his widespread con- 
nections, he yielded more and more to his local interests. 

In 1797 Charles Pettigrew moved to his Belgrade plantation 
in Tyrrell County. He remained there until his death. It was for 
his services in that region that the name “Old Parson” was given 
him. He was in constant demand to officiate at christenings, wed- 
dings, and funerals. Occasionally he received money for his serv- 
ices but more frequently he did not.!!* He preached on Sundays 
in a schoolhouse on the farm of Josiah Phelps.'!® Writing his 
sister in 1800 with reference to his local religious activities, he 
said: “I have preached this 6 years past'*° without gratuity or 
reward, nor shall I ever ask anything. I wish I could do some 
good; but I feel mankind have greatly degenerated in the last 
twenty years.’’!*! The schoolhouse used as a meeting place proved 
unsatisfactory because of its smallness and its distance from the 
homes of the members of the congregation.!”? In 1803 the “Old 
Parson” donated land for a chapel on his plantation and furn- 
ished most of the necessary materials. He wrote Reverend Nath- 
aniel Blount as follows: 


I am building a Chapel on my own land close by me, and am in 
expectation of having it so forward in about 6 months that we 
can convene in it with conveniency to ourselves. 


We have gote one nearly finished about 12 miles above, where 
I attend two Sundays in the month, unless prevented by sick- 
ness or bad weather.!23 


The congregation contributed some work! and in a few months 
the chapel was completed. The following year he wrote Blount: 


Since I have got our new Chapels in such a State as to meet com- 
fortably in them, I feel myself quite happy in the exercise of my 


7 Tageertote, Reverend Nathaniel Blount to Charles Pettigrew, January 17, 1799, Petti- 
grew > 

18 Charles Pettigrew to Mrs. Mary Verner, May 26, 1800, Pettigrew MSS. “Transcripts,” 
a Charles Pettigrew to Nathaniel Blount, August 23, 1793; February 22, 1804, Pettigrew 
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ministerial functions, from a variety of favorable circumstances, 
One of which is the people attend much better. Indeed my own 
chapel is generally crowded; while they hear with great serious- 
ness & attention—and now I begin to hope, that through the con- 
current blessing of God, my feeble Labours may be useful among 
the people. I am in hopes they now begin to think me in earnest, 
after having preached to them about seven years, & built them 
a Decent & commodious Chapel at my own expense, except a few 
days work, besides attending at their funerals to the neglect of 
my own business, & taking nothing from them for any service 
I render them, in the united character of their clergyman & 
physicial. .. am happy in the thought, that they cannot attribute 
my faithfulness . . . to an expectation of being paid for it . 

I thank God, I can live without it & the people are poor... 
Before the dissolution of the establishment, I absolutely forbid 
anything to be collected from the Quakers for me, as I would 
not receive it. Neither have I taken anything for either visiting 
the sick, or baptising during the course of my ministry.’*° 


Pettigrew continued to serve as spiritual guardian of his 
neighbors until his death. The ravages of a chest condition, 
possibly tuberculosis, limited his activities and he seldom left 
Belgrade Plantation.?** 

Like other ministers of his generation Charles Pettigrew was 
greatly under the influence of Calvinistic theological doctrines.'*7 
Several of his sermons cover the wickedness and depravity of 
mankind, the ugliness of worldly life, and the payment to be made 
for earthly sins at the hands of a pitiless diety.12* Throughout 
his career, Pettigrew was a stickler for infant baptism, yet he 
strenuously objected to the doctrine of infant damnation.’*® Some 
of his sermons were probably well received since he noted that 
they were repeatedly used and occasionally at the same church.1*° 
For example, “A Sermon on the Love of God” was preached at 
“the Court House,” May 6, 1798; at Phelps Chapel, August 15, 
1802; at Skinners Chapel, July 1, 1804; and at White Chapel, 
July 22, 1804.15! This sermon is comparatively short and well 
written, being documented both with quotations from the Scrip- 
tures and from current religious authorities. One sermon with 
the title missing was preached first at Edenton, July 19, 1778, 


12% Charles Pettigrew to Nathaniel Blount, February 22, 1804, Pettigrew Papers. 
128 Nathaniel Blount to Charles Pettigrew, May 4, 1802, Pettigrew MSS. 
te Sermons, passim, Pettigrew MSS. 
, passim, Pettigrew MSS. 
= Cassmapeniones and Sermons, 1775-1807, passim, Pettigrew MSS. 
1 Sermons, passim, Pettigrew MSS. 
181“Sermon on the Love of God,” Pettigrew MSS. 
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and last at Phelps Chapel, July 15, 1798. During this span of 
twenty years Pettigrew noted that he used it at eleven different 
chapels.'*? Possibly these notations of the places where the 
sermons were used served to prevent a common ministerial fail- 
ing—that of using the same sermon on the same congregation too 
often. ; 

These sermons, and others, reveal that Charles Pettigrew was 
well acquainted with theological authorities as well as the Greek 
and Latin testaments. One writer, after studying the sermons, 
arrived at the conclusion that he was a good Latin scholar and 
that his favorite author was Virgil.'** They are cited as “a 
sermon on—with a Hymn on the Subject by the author.’** The 
sermons were constantly revised, some passages were struck out, 
and insertions were made. Pettigrew wrote some of his sermons 
and then did not deliver them. An interesting feature of all the 
sermons is the use of hymns, placed before and after the sermon. 
In most cases there can be no doubt that he wrote these hymns 
since his correspondence reveals that he dabbled with poetry, 
but it is probable that they were modeled on then current hymns. 
These hymns were usually “lined out” to congregations, which 
procedure served to supply the deficiency of hymn books.!** On 
November 4, 1804, Pettigrew preached “a Sermon on the Declara- 
tion of Christ in Favor of Little Children with a Hymn on the 
subject by the Author.” The hymn, typical of many he wrote, is 
as follows: 


When Infants die, ye Parents why 
Should Tears of Sorrow flow. 
Seeing they rise to endless joys 
From troubles here below. 


* * * * 


Teach us O God! to kiss the Rod 
And own thy hand divine. 
In every blow though full of wo 
Nor let us once repine.** 


1%83Sermon (no title), Pettigrew MSS. 
1388“MSS., of James Johnston Pettigrew,’ Pettigrew MSS., also printed in De Rosset, 
Church History, 218-228. 
Sermons, passim, Pettigrew MSS. 
185 Charles Moore to Charles Pettigrew, April 21, 1796, Pettigrew MSS.; Johnson, Ante- 
Bellum North Carolina, 436-438. 
186 “Sermon on the Declaration of Christ in Favor of Little Children,” 1804, Pettigrew MSS. 
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This hymn had the virtue of covering a subject close to the aud- 
ience.1** The chief virtues of his sermons and hymns was their 
simplicity, conciseness, and personal appeal. 

Tradition relates that Charles Pettigrew was “a fluent and 
eloquent speaker,” with a voice “soft and pleasant to the ear.’’!*$ 
He addressed himself directly to his audience and preferred to 
speak simply “in a kind of unsteadied address” in preference to 
an oratorical appeal to the emotions.'*® He frequently condemned 
the practice, followed by ministers of all persuasions and es- 
pecially the Baptists and Methodists, of appealing to the emo- 
tions.1*° He said: 


This they did by what I call the grievance of preaching mere 
bodily exercise which profiteth little. They worked the people 
up in such a flame, that when they got time to cool down, they 
have grown imperturably hard & obdurate and many of them 
seem to indicate strongly that their last State is worse than the 
first... in the consequence, they are more deceitful, more lying, & 
hypocritical than ever. They were warned but not instructed. 
Their religion was placed in their passions, & these are now 
cooled & their religion is fled. The hobby horse has been riden 
to death and alas! what is worse their minds have been indus- 
triously prejudiced against rational & instructive preaching.’ 


Writing to his brother Ebenezer in the district of Ninety-Six, 
in South Carolina, he said: “I am affraid too many of them place 
Religion in a certain movement of the passions, & some religious 
affectations for a time . . . when indeed true religion consists 
in an humble walk with God, & constant endeavor after high- 
er degrees of personal holiness.’’!*? In the latter statement the 
ministerial philosophy of Charles Pettigrew is expressed. Yet 
in one of his more reflective moments he was forced to admit, 
“Perhaps if I had more life in religion it would diffuse it- 
self, But alas! I find myself too cold, to be an instrument of 
diffusing much vital warmth to others.’’!** 

The direct address method used by Charles Pettigrew com- 
manded the respect of the intelligent people of his acquaintance. 
Consequently he was called upon to deliver eulogies on important 


187 Johnson, Ante-Bellum wong Geren, 739, passim. 
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people, among them George Washington.'** His eulogy on Wash- 
ington was delivered in the grandlioquent style which the occasion 
demanded.'*® One of his most famous eulogies was that delivered 
at the funeral of United States Supreme Court Justice James 
Iredell, in October, 1799.1** In delivering Iredell’s funeral oration, 
Pettigrew lost the coldness which accompanied his more staid 
religious utterances and showered the deceased with all the 
flowery adjectives at his command.'*? The eulogies of Washing- 
ton and Iredell are the only ones extant of the many which his 
correspondence indicates he delivered. 

The only recorded occasion where the funeral oration failed 
to please the audience was that delivered at the burial of Benja- 
min Smith. “One of the People,” a friend of Smith, wrote an 
address in which he criticized the manner in which the funeral 
was conducted.'** This aroused the ire of the usually calm minis- 
ter who noted on the address, “A Stupid Blockhead but as he 
says ‘One of the People!’ ”’ Again, “Done I suspect by Zaphaniah 
Davies for Charles Spruill. Of this there is no doubt for it is 
evident by his scholarship.’’!*® 

The principal religious influence of Pettigrew was local. 
While he was well known to the leading members of his church, 
both clergy and laity, throughout the state his efforts outside 
his Tyrrell and St. Paul’s parishes consistently failed. It was 
around the Edenton region principally that the strenuous ef- 
forts he put forth brought a measure of success. While his 
brother ministers struggled to prevent the inroads of other sects 
upon their congregations, Pettigrew said, “I can only say, I am 
not troubled with sectaries. The Anabaptists have dwindled to 
nothing, & I don’t know that there has ever been a Methodist 
Resident in Chowan or Perquimans.”?©° That this was more than 
a figurative remark is doubtful, but there can be no doubt that 
the effort of Charles Pettigrew to maintain his church in the 
Edenton region was eminently successful. 

The approach of what he was positive—and correctly so— 
was his death found the “Old Parson,” as he was called, still in 
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harness warring against the Baptists and their cohorts. In 1803 
two Baptist ministers, Lemuel Burkitt and Jessie Read, pub- 
lished A Concise History of The Kehukee Baptist Association2™ 
Pettigrew was outraged by many of their claims and religious 
doctrines. He addressed a series of letters to the editor of the 
Edenton Gazette stating as a basis for his remarks that since 
newspapers should be used for other purposes than political in- 
formation and amusement, he proposed to address a series of 
letters “in the religious style to our Brethren of the Baptist 
Persuasion,’’!5? to be signed “Philanthropus.” In these letters 
he denounced the strict Calvinism of the Baptists as well as 
their Arminianism, and their views on a variety of subjects 
from immersion as the Sine Qua non of membership to infant 
baptism and irreligion. James Wells of Edenton printed twelve 
of these in book form in 1807.15* Pettigrew noted in the preface 
to the published volume that these letters had been written while 
he was confined to his room in his “last illness” and that he only 
desired that the people should hear all sides of the question and 
know the truth. Whether or not these letters served any purpose 
must remain a question unanswered. The fact that Pettigrew 
was still challenging other sects indicates, however, that he re- 
tained his religious views and mental drive unchanged until his 
death. 

The familiar sobriquet, “Old Parson,” is indicative of a great 
many unrecorded deeds. In a day when “the clergy were rarely 
popular and always subjected to harsh criticism . . . the manner 
which he discharged the very onerous duties of his calling, in 
a sickly country, was exemplary.”*4 He was constantly called 
on to perform his duties as a minister and he usually responded. 
Typical of such demands is the following: “It is with extreme 
regret that I communicate to you the death of Mr. Jacob Blount 

. it is proposed to bury him tomorrow, when it is earnestly 





1451 Lemuel Burkitt and Jessie Read, A Concise History of the Kehukee Baptist Association 
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requested ... that you would attend, if with convenience to your- 
self you can possible—a Canoe and hands wait on you at mr. 
Chessons.”!*> Other ministers complained that “Preaching houses 
are but tolerable’’!** but Charles Pettigrew was interested in the 
spiritual welfare of his people and made few complaints. 

_Charles Pettigrew, a frail man of average height,’ riding 
over the muddy trails and crossing the sound in a skiff in all 
kinds of weather to visit the sick'®® or attend to the religious 
needs of some group, was a familiar picture to the people of the 
Edenton region.’ Illustrations of his generosity are legion.’ 
He was loved and respected by most of the people who knew him 
and he had few enemies.'*! He died April 8, 1807, at the age of 
sixty-three at Belgrade Plantation in Tyrrell County leaving a 
rich spiritual legacy to those whom he had served well. 
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BAPTIST ACADEMIES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By GEORGE WASHINGTON PASCHAL 


Those who have written on North Carolina academies have 
said very little about Baptist academies. With the exception of 
Wake Forest—Institute and College—no Baptist school of any 
kind is mentioned in Coon’s great work, North Carolina Acad- 
emies, 1790-1840. Of all the hundreds and thousands of teachers 
in the schools of the state he names only one who, as we know 
from other sources, was a Baptist. And Coon had the best of 
reasons for saying nothing of Baptist academies. Until after 
1840 there was not a Baptist academy in the state. For Baptist 
academies Baptist teachers are necessary, and of these there 
were very few until Wake Forest College began to supply them 
in its first graduating class in 1839. 

In the next two decades, however, the Baptists in their church- 
es, associations, and the Baptist State Convention manifested 
much interest and activity in providing schools. It is of these 
Baptist academies established in the years 1840-1860 that I am 
undertaking to give some account in the first section of my 
paper, while in the second section I tell something of the further 
development of the denomination’s interest in secondary educa- 
tion which resulted in a state-wide system of Baptist academies 
in the early years of this century. 

Beginning in January, 1845, with the opening of Milton Female 
Institute,! in the next fourteen years the Baptists founded and 
were maintaining a dozen or more academies, one or more in 
every section of North Carolina. Some of these academies were 
of much excellence, equal to any to be found in the state. Al- 
though with one exception all have been superseded by other 
schools, their stimulating educational and cultural influence has 
continued to this day. In my view this was the most important 
development in the field of secondary education in our state dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. 

Probably this statement will seem surprising, if not incredible, 
to many well versed in our educational history. The able authors 
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who have written at length on the academies of this period do 
not give the name of a single North Carolina Baptist academy 
established before the Civil War, and seem to have been unaware 
of the existence of any. One looks in vain for the least reference 
to them in Dr. Charles Lee Raper’s The Church and Private 
Schools of North Carolina, published in 1898. While Dr. Raper 
traces in much detail the development of interest in academies 
among other religious groups of the state, by his silence he leaves 
his readers to infer that the Baptists had no such educational 
interest at all. The researcher finds an equal lack of reference 
to a Baptist academy in Dr. Kemp P. Battle’s “Sketches of Some 
Old and Extinct Schools of the Counties of North Carolina,” a 
work of 150 pages prepared on the request of Charles H. Mebane, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and published in his 
Biennial Report for 1896-98. Nor is there any reference to Bap- 
tist academies in Dr. Charles Lee Smith’s History of Education 
in North Carolina, published in 1888. 

Abundant information about these Baptist schools is readily 
accessible, however, in the Biblical Recorder of those years, in 
the minutes of Baptist churches and associations, and in the 
Annuals of the Baptist State Convention of North Carolina. 
Using these materials, all in the library of Wake Forest Col- 
lege, I wrote as well as I was able the chapter on “Associational 
Academies,” an essential chapter, for my History of Wake Forest 
College. Having been honored with a request to write on Baptist 
academies as part of a program of papers on the history of all 
the academies of the state, I find myself under the necessity of re- 
peating, though with considerable abridgment, much that I have 
already written and published. But I shall treat the subject under 
certain new aspects which I hope will make for a better under- 
standing of it. 

It was in connection with Wake Forest College that the Bap- 
tists of North Carolina first became conscious of their sore need 
of academies of their own. In the early 1840’s they realized that 
the College needed more students and better prepared students. 
They were not the first to feel this need. It had long been felt 
at the University of North Carolina. As early as 1832 Professor 
William Hooper of the University faculty was bitterly complain- 
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ing of lack of preparation of its matriculates.? Such was the ex- 
tent of this deficiency that until the eve of the Civil War the 
University as well as the colleges of the state found it necessary 
to provide instruction for students not prepared for admission 
to their freshman classes.* 

Wake Forest College not only suffered in early years from this 
common evil of lack of preparation of its students, but for lack 
of Baptist academies it almost lacked students entirely, the num- 
ber having fallen from 141 in 1836 to less than 100 in every suc- 
ceeding year until 1846-1847.* Most of the masters of the North 
Carolina schools of this period, being graduates of the University 
and of other denominations, naturally directed their students, 
even sons of Baptists, to other institutions than Wake Forest 
College. The one hope of correcting this condition, so runious to 
the College, was in Baptist academies. 

Realizing this, Rev. Elias Dodson said in the Biblical Recorder 
of July 19, 1845: “To nourish Wake Forest College there should 
be three or four academies in different parts of the State, one 
in Bertie, one in Burke, and a third in Caswell.” 

It was of much importance for the College and the Baptists 
of the state that Dodson at this time started this movement. 
Dodson, let me say, was a member of a well-to-do and influential 
Virginia family and a graduate of Richmond College. In 1844 
he had come to North Carolina as missionary of the Beulah 
Association, located in one of the wealthiest and most progressive 
sections of the state, beginning with the county of Caswell and 
extending west to Mount Airy. In it lived families of prominence 
and culture, not a few of them Baptists, of such names as Yancey, 
Graves, Kerr, Palmer, Lea, Settle, Henderson, Russell, and Po- 
teat. 

It was these forward-looking people who were the first to 
respond to Dodson’s proposal to establish Baptist academies, and 


_?“Imperfections of our Primary Schools, and the Best Method of Correcting them: De- 
livered before the North Carolina Institute of Education at Chapel Hill, June 20, 1832, by 
William Hooper, Professor of Ancient Languages in the University,” in C. L. Coon, North 
— aapoets and Academies, 729 ff. Reprinted from the Raleigh Register, May 28 and 
une 4, % 

*The annual catalogues of Wake Forest College show that first in July, 1860, all prepara- 
tory work was discontinued, and that it was resumed again on the re-opening of the College 
in January, 1866. The statements in the catalogues of the University of North Carolina 
are not so definite, but it is clear from Dr. K. P. Battle’s History of the University of 
North Carolina that as late as 1856 there was much complaint that many of the students 
came with insufficient preparation, and that members of the faculty gave much of their 
time to instructing them in arithmetic and other grammar school subjects. Battle, History 
of the University of North Carolina, I, 665. 

* Paschal, History of Wake Forest College, I, 180 ff. 
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this fact doubtless had much influence in determining the char- 
acter of the schools which the Baptists of the state established 
in the next fifteen years. 

They were not ignorant, and Dodson was not ignorant, of 
the fact that the woods and villages and towns of North Carolina 
were already full of academies of a certain kind and that new 
ones were springing up every year. The General Assembly in- 
corporated, or reincorporated, four in 1840-1841, ten in 1842- 
1843, eleven in 1844-1845, and sixteen in 1846-1847.5 For the 
schools that were content to operate without charters no fig- 
ures are available, but the indications are that they were far more 
numerous than the chartered academies. Some of these schools, 
both chartered and unchartered, were excellent and rendered a 
notable service to the cause of education in this state. But many 
of them were clearly inadequate as educational institutions, even 
when judged by the standards then prevailing. They had no 
organized support to provide a proper school plant and give 
promise of permanency. Usually they were under the charge of 
a single master, possibly an aged pedagogue worn out by years of 
teaching and weakened in a few instances by overindulgence in 
strong drink. On the other hand the master may have been 
a young man who had had a year or two in college and was try- 
ing to eke out a living as a schoolteacher until something better 
should be offered. 

Evidently it was not schools of this ephemeral character that 
Dodson was advising the Baptists of the state to establish. As 
events proved, he had in mind academies owned and controlled 
by Baptist churches or associations and operated by a board 
of responsible trustees in accord with the terms of their charters. 
The appointed trustees were to be instructed to locate their school 
in a moral and cultured community, provide for it a school plant 
with spacious grounds and buildings, constructed of good ma- 
terials and after the most approved academic architecture of the 
time. All necessary furnishings were to be procured and the 
surroundings were to be maintained in a way to give the school 
an “academic look.” If both sexes were to be provided for, the 
building for the females (to use the convenient terminology of 
the day) was to be built at a safe distance from that for the 


® Laws of North Carolina for years indicated. 
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males. Near the academy and usually as a part of the grounds 
were lots to be sold to those who might desire to have homes near 
the school while their children were attending the academy. It 
was the further duty of the trustees to see that proper board 
and lodging were available for the students, sometimes in dormi- 
tories and sometimes in private families. It was the part further 
of the trustees to select the officers and teachers, to fix the 
charges for tuition, and to approve the list of studies, which, 
it was always emphasized, were to include nothing of a sectarian 
religious nature. The terms on which teachers were employed and 
the amount of general running expenses of the school varied, 
but usually the associations and the trustees thought they had 
done all required of them when they had provided the physical 
plant, although they regarded it as their obligation to maintain 
their patronage by advertisements in the Biblical Recorder and 
other papers, by announcements at meetings of associations, and 
by extended notices in the published minutes of these associations 
and in the annuals of the Baptist State Convention. 

In the movement for the establishment of Baptist academies, 
which had already begun as early as 1844, the Baptists of the 
Beulah Association took the lead.* In four or five years in this 
one association the following schools had begun operations: 

1. The Milton Baptist Female Institute, under the joint control 
of four Baptist Associations, the Beulah and the Flat River in 
North Carolina, and the Roanoke and the Dan River in Virginia, 
chartered December 24, 1844, opened January, 1845; charter 
amended January 29, 1849, to permit the same trustees to operate 
the Beulah Male Academy. 

2. The Academy of the Trinity Baptist Church, eleven miles 
west of Yanceyville, on the Greensboro road, November, 1845, to 
which was added a female academy a year later. 

3. The Male and Female Institute at Rockford, on the Yadkin 
River. Opened in October, 1849. 


® Minutes of the Beulah Baptist Association, year by year, 1845-1860. A somewhat detailed 
account of Baptist academies established in the Beulah and the other Baptist associations of 
North Carolina in the years before the Civil War is given in the chapter on “Associational 
Academies” in the History of Wake Forest College, I, 312-341. This account is amply, though 
not exhaustively, documented, the sources of information being (1) The published minutes 
of the Baptist associations of North Carolina; (2) Annuals of the Baptist State Convention of 
North Carolina; (3) Annuals of the Western Baptist Convention of North Carolina; (4) 
G. W. Purefoy, History of the Sandy Creek Baptist Association; (5) J. A. Delke, History 
of the Chowan Baptist Association of North Carolina; (6) The Biblical Recorder, 1835-1949, 
eye | reports of meetings of associations and conventions, news notes, and advertisements 
of sc " 
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In other sections of the state Baptist interest in establishing 
academies was somewhat later in maturing, but in the early 
1850’s movements for establishing academies had started in a 
dozen Baptist associations of the state with the result that the 
following-named were opened for students at the dates given. 

1. The Raleigh Association Academy, at Holly Springs, Wake 
County, 1853. 

2. Chowan Association, Reynoldson Academy, Gates County, 
1855. 

3. The United Baptist Institute, Taylorsville, January 8, 1856. 

4. Sandy Creek Association, Mount Vernon Male and Female 
Seminary, Mount Vernon Springs, Chatham County, January, 
1856. 

5. Union (now Eastern) Association, Warsaw Academy, War- 
saw, Duplin County, September 20, 1856. 

6. French Broad Academy—later Mars Hill College—Mars 
Hill, Madison County, 1856-57. 

7. Flat River Association, Bethel Hill Academy, Bethel Hill, 
Person County, 1857. 

8. The Beulah Baptist Male Institute. Formed by moving the 
Milton Baptist Male Academy to the more central town of Madi- 


son, and merging with it a Baptist school there, July, 1857. 

9. The Catawba River Baptist Academy, near Morganton, 
1859. 

For an indication of the physical equipment of one of the better 
of these academies, we have the following for the Chowan 
Reynoldson Seminary, written by its first president, Rev. James 
A. Delke, a graduate of the University of North Carolina: 


A large, commodious, and handsome building was erected, 
nicely finished, and furnished with more than the usual academic 
outfit. A small but choice selection of Chemical and Philosophical 
Apparatus was secured at a cost of $600. A large, convenient, 
and comfortable hotel was built and suitably furnished for the 
accommodation of teachers and pupils. 

A store was also opened, and a postoffice established in the 
interest of the school. Mr. J. D. Goodman, near by, also made 
extensive arrangements for the accommodation of boarders. 
A spring of good mineral water was discovered but a short dis- 
tance from the premises, and properly fitted for use, soon be- 
coming a popular resort for the surrounding people, 
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The location, in many respects, was a fortunate one combining 
healthfulness, good water, a community of citizens of moral and 
industrious habits, hospitable and generous; a Baptist church 
of which most of the adjacent residents were members; a skilled 
and successful physician within a mile; and the absence of temp- 
tations to idleness and vice incident to schools in towns and 
cities.” 


These academies did not have identical equipment and build- 
ings. Some excelled in one way, others in other ways. The build- 
ing of the United Baptist Institute at Taylorsville was one of the 
most imposing of all, for it was a commodious brick structure 
with chapel and recitation rooms with a fair mountain prospect. 
A further distinction was that in the town there were three 
churches, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist. The school at 
Mars Hill excelled with a boarding house which cost $3,600. 

Probably the best equipped of all these schools was the Mount 
Vernon Springs Academy in Chatham County. And here, let 
me confess, I am speaking under all the hazards that assail one 
when he tells of his first high school nearly seventy years after- 
wards. The village in which it was located had long been known 
as a watering place and it had a spacious hotel, which during 
the school year might provide board and lodgings for teachers 
and students. Nearby were several nice residences, one of them 
the “Washington Place,” known also as Mt. Vernon. This house 
was built by a kinsman of the first President, who had been at- 
tracted from his Virginia home by the reputed medicinal quali- 
ties of the waters of the spring, and it was in his honor that the 
Springs were named. His tomb is in the Napton graveyard two 
miles to the west.® 

Having fixed on this place as the location of their school, the 
trustees, all substantial men, raised $5,000 and bought the Spring 
and its property. They then formed a fifteen thousand-dollar 
stock company, and bought several hundred acres of land ad- 
jecent to that already purchased. At the top of a beautiful slope, 
200 yards north of the Spring, they built the male academy, a 
stately structure, large enough to accommodate 100 students. 


™James A. Delke, History of the Chowan Baptist Association of North Carolina, 60 ff. 

® The account of the Mount Vernon Springs Academy is drawn not only from documen- 
tary sources but also from the persona! knowledge of the author. His father was one of the 
first trustees of the school, and he himself was born and reared in the neighborhood; his 
older brothers and a sister were at different periods students at the school; and he knew 
the traditions and history of the village. 
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On another slope 300 yards to the east of the Spring and sep- 
arated from the male academy not only by distance but also by 
a stream and a thickly wooded ravine which obscured all vision, 
they erected the buildings of the Female Academy, and equipped 
the rooms with pianos, and palettes and paints and brushes, with 
which the students produced wonderful water-color pictures, 
many of which used to hang in the parlors of well-to-do planters 
of the section. And that proper provision was made for the 
literary instruction of the females is shown by the fact that on 
the mantles of the parlors mentioned were to be found the com- 
mencement essays of the young ladies, written on fine paper, in 
a cramped feminine hand, in faultless English, and inculcating 
moral virtues, and on such subjects as “Be Kind.” 

Each of the male academies had a faculty well equipped to pre- 
pare students for the classes of the colleges and the University 
of North Carolina. The principal was a Baptist and in most in- 
stances a Baptist minister; his one or two assistants were usual- 
ly, but not invariably, Baptists. Normally the teachers were 
graduates of Baptist colleges but at least three, Delke, Faison, 
and Hooper, all principals, were alumni of the University of 
North Carolina. Delke with his faculty of three at the Chowan 
Reynoldson Seminary aspired to make the institution a college, 
but was disappointed by unsympathetic trustees and was forced 
to turn it over to those who were content that it should remain 
an academy. 

When the Warsaw Academy began operations on September 
20, 1856, its principal was Solomon J. Faison, a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina in the class of 1846. His assistant 
was Robert H. Drysdale, described as “Fellow of the Glasgow 
Chemical Society, and late Assistant Professor of Chemistry in 
the Andersonian University.” He was secured at considerable 
expense to teach agricultural chemistry, of the need and value of 
which it was said the trustees were well aware. In a short time 
it was announced that the laboratory was “replete with all neces- 
sary apparatus.” Those competent to judge praised highly the 
work of Drysdale. No other institution in North Carolina except 
possibly the University, they said, was offering a course in ag- 
ricultural chemistry that in any way was equal to the course 
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Drysdale offered. For some unascertained reason Drysdale re- 
mained only one year. 


In only one of these associational academies did the separate 
school for women have any important development. This was the 
Mount Vernon Springs Academy. It was opened at the same time 
as the male academy in January, 1856. It was in charge of Miss 
Virginia Royster of a family of prominence, a woman of superior 
ability, later to become the wife of Rev. J. K. Howell and the 
mother of Professor Vernon Howell, who established the school 
of pharmacy of the University of North Carolina. The assistant 
in music was Mrs. R. P. Jones, wife of the principal of the male 
academy, who was said to have no equal as a teacher of music 
in North Carolina. During the Civil War the operation of both 
the male and the female academies was suspended, but on Sep- 
tember 28, 1863, the female academy was opened under charge 
of Dr. William Hooper, grandson of the signer of the Declaration 
of Independence and stepson of Reverend Joseph Caldwell, first 
president of the University of North Carolina, and himself with 
a distinguished academic career, having been in succession a 
member of the faculty of the University of North Carolina, acting 
president of the University of South Carolina, president of Wake 
Forest College, and president of Chowan Female Institute. As- 
sociated with him in the conduct of the school was his son, 
Professor T. C. Hooper. The instruction was not confined to 
girls, however, for Dr. Hooper taught classes of boys in Latin, 
mathematics, and other high school subjects. 

A great contribution which these Baptist academies made to 
the general educational life of the state was the regulation, com- 
mon to them all, that nothing of a sectarian religious nature 
should be taught in their classes. 

Declarations to this effect are to be found in great number in 
the minutes of the North Carolina Baptist associations. Probably 
the most comprehensive of these statements is that written by 
Dr. Samuel Wait, and found in the minutes of the Beulah As- 
sociation for 1847, of which the following is an extract: “The 
Baptists, while they urge the vital importance of instruction in 
the schools on the fundamental principles of the Christian sys- 
tem, do not accord to teachers in schools the right to form, shape 
and control the minds of their pupils in relation to those points 
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which constitute the badge of distinction among the respective 
Christian denominations of our country.”® On account of this 
religious freedom other denominations freely sent their sons and 
daughters to these schools. Several Presbyterian families moved 
to the vicinity of the Mount Vernon Springs school and later 
built a church near the female academy, and the Methodists 
rented the Washington House for their parsonage. 

Another feature of these associational academies must be 
mentioned. Though many of their students came from the towns 
and cities, they were rural schools, designed to serve rural people, 
and at a minimum of expense. The churches of one or more Bap- 
tist associations, often representing no great wealth, by uniting 
were able to provide handsomely in the way of school plant, 
equipment, and instruction, at a cost within the reach of families 
of moderate means, and to do it to an extent never before dreamed 
of in North Carolina. And in regard to patronage, these Baptist 
academies in general had a larger number of students than other 
academies of the state. Though the enrollment fluctuated with 
the better schools in some years, there were capacity numbers of 
students, seventy-five, one hundred, or even one hundred and 
fifty. 

After these schools had been in operation only a few years 
there came the disastrous Civil War, which before it ended 
brought the suspension of all or nearly all schools in North Caro- 
lina. Though some of the Baptist academies survived for several 
years, before the end of the war one after another had closed, 
usually for lack of students. 

However, not all was lost in the war. The widespread educa- 
tional interest which accompanied the establishment and develop- 
ment of the associational academies remained. In most instances 
their buildings and grounds and general equipment had suffered 
no great damage, and were still the property of the associations. 
One of these, Mars Hill College, has been under the control of a 
Baptist board of trustees through all its years, and with short 
periods of suspension has been in continuous operation since 
1856. Until it became a junior college in 1924 it had for years 
been the largest and best high school in the state, and its well pre- 


® Other comprehensive statements on this subject are those of J. J. James, Minutes of 
| — Association for 1850, and of E. W. West, Minutes of the Beulah Association 
or b 
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pared graduates were coveted by all our colleges and universities. 
Today it is the largest and best junior college of the Baptists 
in the United States. Two of them, those at Warsaw and at Tay- 
lorsville, after only a short suspension, were re-opened and con- 
tinued as associational academies until well in the present cen- 
tury. In the case of the others, the associations permitted the use 
of the property without charge to approved masters, who often 
found their schools attended by many young men eager to avail 
themselves of educational advantages which had not existed be- 
fore for years. 

Here ends my consideration of the Baptist academies which 
were in operation before 1860. It would seem that any history of 
the high schools of the state before the rise of the public high 
schools must be regarded as incomplete if it fails to take account 
of them. 

In the forty years following the Civil War there was among 
the Baptists of North Carolina a second development of interest 
in academies and high schools, which in extent and promise was 
as important as the first. 

In the dark days of Reconstruction, when the New South was 
a-borning, the Baptists of North Carolina, in the ways already 
mentioned and other ways to be told of, had a part in fanning the 
spark of educational interest and keeping it alive. Before the end 
of the century, by the co-operation of many of the Baptist asso- 
ciations of the state and the Baptist State Convention of North 
Carolina, they had established a Baptist system of high schools. 

Of this development I have already made and published a brief 
account. On this occasion I have space for only the barest outline.'° 

Let us recall the fact that until 1905 there were no public high 
schools in North Carolina except the few operated as a part of 
the graded school systems of certain of our cities and larger 
towns. As late as 1896 these numbered not more than eight or 
ten. For high school instruction the only provisions were the few 
denominational academies that had survived the wreck of years, 
and private schools. Of the latter the number had greatly in- 
creased in the years from 1885 to 1895. This was due chiefly to 
the fact that in many of the numerous new railroad towns some 
of the enterprising citizens realized the need of schools for their 


% History of Wake Forest College, III, 293-300. 
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children and thought to provide them by the erection of school 
buildings. In most instances these schools proved failures. The 
local patronage was small and often there were few boarding 
students. Obviously the revenues were too meagre to attract a 
competent teacher, who, while usually given the use of the build- 
ing rent free, was expected to pay all the other school expenses 
and also to provide for his own board and lodging. Very rarely 
was such a school operated at a profit, even when kept by the 
ablest of teachers and well managed and loyally supported. High 
schools within the reach of North Carolina parents of modest 
means were rapidly passing out of existence. 

Under such conditions the question of providing high school 
instruction for their children was very serious for the country 
people of North Carolina, and in particular for the Baptists, 
most of whom were small farmers, independent, but with no 
large incomes. Quite naturally they began again to think of 
associational academies which had proved so successful before 
the Civil War. Two or three of these, Warsaw Academy, United 
Baptist Institute at Taylorsville, and Bethel Hill Academy, had 
survived through all the years or were again in operation. New 
associational academies, such as Haywood Institute, opened in 
1884, were organized. Before the end of the century there were 
about a dozen such schools. “That which gives the greatest hope 
for the education of the vast Baptist host of North Carolina,” 
it is stated in a report to the Baptist State Convention of 1898, 
“is the establishment of secondary schools. A large number of the 
associations have erected academies to prepare for college boys 
and girls purposing to obtain a thorough education, and to sub- 
serve the educational interest of the far larger number who can- 
not go to college. We recommend the establishment of such a 
school in every association in the state.” 

Stimulated by this and other like resolutions of the Baptist 
State Convention, associations continued to establish and operate 
academies. It was generally recognized, however, that while the 
Baptists in the western section of the state were numerous, with 
the census of 1890 showing that of 125,000 professing Christians 
in twenty western counties, 75,000 were members of Baptist 
churches, nearly all the mountain associations were too weak 
financially to maintain good high schools. To help them in this 
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work the aid of the Southern Baptist Convention was sought and 
obtained in the year 1899. Afterwards for more than thirty years 
that Convention made the Baptist schools of this section, ten 
or twelve in number, members of its system of “Mountain 
Schools,” making annual appropriations for their support and 
providing a superintendent who regularly visited them and co- 
operated with their faculties and friends in matters pertaining to 
the conduct of the schools and plans for their financial strength- 
ening and improvement. In this way these schools were enabled 
to become among the best and most largely attended academies 
in North Carolina. Among them were such noted academies as 
Fruitland Institute, Hendersonville; Haywood Institute, Clyde; 
Sylva Collegiate Institute, Sylva; Yancey Collegiate Institute, 
Burnsville; Mars Hill College; and Bowman Academy, Bakers- 
ville. Others were located in the recesses of the North Carolina 
mountains. One of these was Bellevue Academy, ten miles south 
of Murphy. All gave excellent academic instruction, and through 
their wise and inspirational principals and other teachers exer- 
cised a powerful and stimulating moral and religious influence 
on their students, who still speak of them with reverence and 
love. 

The establishment of associational high schools was greatly 
accelerated by the plan for a system of schools, with an academy 
in every association, or central in the territory of a group of asso- 
ciations, all co-operating with the Baptist colleges and providing 
them with an unfailing supply of students. The suggestion for 
this system of schools was first presented to the Baptist State 
Convention in 1900, and thereafter gained much favor both in 
the Convention and out of it. “The complete organization of our 
school work in the state will affect every fibre of our denomina- 
tional life,” it was said in a report in 1901. “There must be one 
other highly helpful step,” said J. W. Bailey, writing editorially 
in the Biblical Recorder, “the formation of a system of Christian 
schools. The denominational colleges must get in touch earlier 
with a supply of students. . . . this must be done by means of the 
secondary, or high school. Nothing can shake a Christian system 
of higher and secondary schools standing for general religious 


4 Annuals of the Baptist State Convention of North Carolina, 1900-1930; Annuals of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, Home Mission Board reports, under head of ‘““Mountain Schools,” 
1900-1930; Annuals of Western Baptist Convention of North Carolina, 1900-1901. 
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education. Imagine Wake Forest College and the Baptist Univer- 
sity for Women (later Meredith College) reinforced in the field 
by twenty academies, each in vital alliance with these institu- 
tions and each other.”?” 

During all these years the Baptists of the state were expressing 
their satisfaction at the increasing interest in public education 
and the impulse given it by the “Educational Governor,” Charles 
B. Aycock. “There has never been a time,” reads a report to 
the Caldwell Association of 1903, “when the Baptists of the state 
were so alive to education as now.” Like reports are to be found 
in the published minutes of nearly all the forty-five Baptist as- 
sociations of these years. But while urging that it was the part 
of the state to provide for common schools, the Baptists of North 
Carolina were coming to the conviction that it was their responsi- 
bility to have a large part in providing academies and high 
schools to fill the gap between the elementary schools and the 
colleges. They saw that the efforts to accomplish this by the 
creation of “Special Tax” schools had not been generally suc- 
cessful. 

It was in this situation that the Baptist plan for a state-wide 
system of Baptist schools was presented to the State Convention 
and received its approval, and was received with much favor by 
the churches and associations. Here was a plan by which parents 
who lived in the country and did not have the advantage of the 
tax-supported schools of the towns and cities could educate their 
sons and daughters at a minimum of expense and under Christian 
influences. Little by little every school could be improved until 
it should have adequate equipment of buildings, libraries, and 
laboratories, and a faculty sufficient in number and training to 
provide the very best in high school education and to fit its 
students for life or for college. The hope was that each would 
become a center of educational, cultural, and religious influence 
for the district it served. 

After several years’ work a committee of which J. W. Bailey 
was chairman made its final report to the Baptist State Conven- 
tion of 1905. It showed that in addition to four colleges, there 
were twenty-five academies in North Carolina under Baptist 
control. Of these sixteen were associational academies. These 


13 Biblical Recorder, July 22, 1903. 
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latter had 180 teachers, 3,802 students, and property valued at 
$168,000. On the recommendation of the report the Convention 
began and until 1930 continued to publish in its annuals statisti- 
cal tables of these schools, giving information as to the number 
of teachers and students, property and income. 

The plan and purpose of this system of schools were such as 
that indicated above, and before 1905 a good start had been made 
towards their realization. The schools were being improved and 
the Baptists were rallying to their support. They already had by 
far the largest system of high schools, either state or denomina- 
tional, that had ever existed in the state, and in the Convention 
of December, 1905, they were planning with joy and confidence 
for further development." 

In the early months of 1905, however, the North Carolina 
General Assembly had approved a new departure in the educa- 
tional program of the state, which in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury proved the utter undoing of every private and denomina- 
tional high school in the state that did not gain a measure of 
safety by becoming a junior college. This new movement was 
that for a state-wide system of public high schools, rural as well 
as urban. It owed its origin and much of its development to the 
vision and wisdom of Dr. J. Y. Joyner, then State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Under his direction, slowly at first, one 
tax-supported high school to a county, these schools began to oc- 
cupy the field. Soon, responsive to an ever increasing demand, 
more and more public high schools were established and thronged 
with students. The Baptists realized the danger to their own 
schools and made a valiant fight to keep them. But the struggle 


18 History of Wake Forest College, III, 296, ff. ““The schools named in Bailey’s report of 
1905, with dates of founding, were: Associational Academies—Atlantic Institute, Morehead 
City, 1900; South Fork Institute, 1902; Winterville High School, 1900; Yancey Collegiate 
Institute, 1901; Round Hill Academy, 1899; Sylva Collegiate Institute, 1899; Lenoir Academy, 
1898; Haywood Institute, 1883; Macon High School, 1903; Pee Dee Baptist Institute, 1898; 
Fruitland Institute, 1899; Sandy Creek Association School, Mount Vernon Springs Academy, 
1897; Murphy Baptist School, 1901; Bowman Academy, Mitchell Collegiate Institute, 1899; 
Wingate School, 1896; Sandy Run, merged in the Boiling Springs Academy, 1905-1906; 
Belleview High School (in Swain County), 1905. The above schools were classed as associa- 
tional academies, but several of them were already being supported by the Home Mission 
Board. Other schools listed in Bailey’s report were Bethel Hill (owned by Baptists), 1856; 
Robeson Institute, administered by the trustees of Lumberton Baptist Church, 1893; Mars 
Hill College, chartered Baptist school, 1857; Orange Grove Academy, Cane Creek Church, 
1866; Yadkin Mineral Springs Academy, 1899; Buie’s Creek Academy, private, 1887; Dell 
School, with Baptist trustees, 1902; and Leaksville-Spray Institute, chartered by Baptists, 
1901. To these were added in a few years: Boiling Springs Academy, 1906; Liberty-Piedmont 
School, 1904; Mountain Park High School, 1913; Mountain View, 1913; Orphanage, Mills 
Home, first report, 1906; Salemburg, afterwards Pineland Schools for Girls, 1899; South 
Mountain, Bostic, Miss Gra Hull, 1921; Stinceon Institute, 1921. There were many other 
schools under Baptist supervision and with Baptist principals, many of which were approved 
by Baptist associations.” 
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nought availed. One by one, yielding to the inevitable, they went 
out of existence. The “Mountain Schools,” having the support of 
the Home Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
survived longer than the others. It was with much sorrow and 
many heart-burnings that the mountain people gave them up. 
They remembered that it was the Baptist academies that had 
first rescued them from the curse of ignorance and had wrought 
a great transformation among them, and they regarded them 
with affection. When the change had to be made, the public 
school officials were kind and sympathetic, and made it in a way 
that proved of advantage to all. In many instances the school 
properties were purchased and their officers and teachers re- 
tained. But great was their sorrow when after resorting to all 
possible means to save them the friends of the schools finally had 
to consent to give up institutions for which they had made great 
sacrifices, and which were associated with the happiest and most 
ennobling experiences of their lives. A typical expression is this 
from the minutes of the Haywood Association of 1927: “The 
greatest loss the Haywood Association has ever known was 
when Haywood Institute closed its doors.” 
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From R. J. Powell®? 


Washington D.C. 
21st Oct. 1865. 
To the President: 


I would respectfully state in reference to the Internal 
Revenue officers appointed in N. Carolina, that not, a single one 
was appointed upon the recommendation of Gov. Holden— 

A few weeks ago, I hada distinct and positive understanding 
with Commissioner Orton, to the effect that all action in reference 
to the Districting the State, and appointing Collectors and As- 
sessors, should be suspended till the State should be districted 
for Congress, whom those districts Seven in number should be 
adopted as the Internal Revenue districts, and that no appoint- 
ments should be made save on the recommendation of Gov. 
Holden— 

I say such was our positive agreement, and of which I im- 
mediately informed the Governor— 

Yet within three days thereafter an appointment was made— 

Two days ago I received a telegram from the Governor, saying 
the State had been districted and asking that my understanding 
would be rigidly observed— I called on Mr. Orton, and learn from 
him and his chief Clerk that a commission for a Mr. Thompson 
as collector of the old 2nd. district had been prepared— notwith- 
standing another had been recommended for that position by Gov. 
Holden— I then called on Mr. Chandler, who ordered a suspension 
of action for a few days— I again called on Mr. Whitman Chief 
Clerk of the Internal Revenue Bureau yesterday — and learned 
that he regarded Hedrick as the representative of our party in 
N.C. and said it was but fair that the offices should be divided be- 
tween the two parties there— I informed him that there ought 
not to be but one party there— I objected to the production of 
parties then by favoring opposition to Gov. Holden— 

I will here remark that in all of the Departments, as a general 
thing, I find the National men friendly disposed, and desirous of 
sustaining Gov. Holden, whilst the radicals, are disposed to a 
contrary course. 

With high respect 


Very truly Yours 
State Agent for N Carolina 





37 The last letter previously published in this series was dated November 4, 1865, but this 
and other letters written in October, 1865, have been found. 
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Richard H. Battle,Senior*®* 


Raleigh N.C. 
Oct . 21** 1865 
Hon. Thomas Corwin 
Washington D.C. 


Dear Sir: I have the honor to enclose to you a petition in behalf 
of the Hon. Z.B. Vance of this state & to ask that you will do him 
the favor of handing it to the President—*® I have understood that 
you are a friend of Gov. Vance’s, & it has therefore occurred to 
me to ask the kindness at your hands— If the papers were not sent 
direct to the Presdt. it would possibly fail to attract his attention-— 

The petition was drawn & presented privately to the members 
of the Convention who signed it without Gov. Vance’s knowledge 
& consent, but several of us his friends hope that if the privilege 
asked is granted it may result in good to him— We have thought 
no better disposition could be made of it than to entrust it to 
you. 


88 Richard H. Battle, the son of William Horn Battle and Lucy Martin Plummer Battle, 
was born on December 3, 1835. He attended Mrs. James F. Taylor’s school in Raleigh and 
graduated from the University of North Carolina in 1854; was an instructor in Greek and 
mathematics at his alma mater; was licensed to practice law in 1858; served in the Con- 
federate Army as a lieutenant from 1862 to September, 1863, when he became private 
secretary to Governor Vance; resigned in August, 1864, to become auditor of the state; 
served as judge of the Superior Court in 1884 and 1885; was made judge of the fourth 
circuit court of the United States; was president of the board of directors of Rex Hospital; 
served as a director of the Citizens National Bank of Raleigh, the Raleigh Cotton Mills, and 
the Neuse River Cotton Mills; and was active in civic and religious affairs. Ashe, Biographical 
History of North Carolina, VI, 39-43. 

% This petition appears in the papers of President Johnson: 


Raleigh N C. Oct. 14% 1865 
To His Excellency Andrew Johnson 
President of Our United States 
The undersigned members of the convention of North Carolina now in Session respectfully 
ask that the parole to Z. B. Vance be so extended as to allow him to visit Washington City 
by any route through North Carolina 
J M McCorkle Wm. A. Wright E. G. Reade, Prest. 
R. M. Henry Lewis Thompson P. H. Winston, Jr es 
Allmand A McKay Ss. L. Jones S. F. Phillips . N. Alexander 
James R. Love John Berry L L Polk Wm Sloan 
Jno. Norfleet R. H. Winborne 
F. G. Simmons D. H. Starbuck 
T. Wilson Tod R. Caldwell 
John T Kennedy B. F. Moore 
Danl L Russell C Perkins D. Beam 
Isaac N Sanders W. S. Hanrahan Jno. B. Odom 
J R Stubbs S. S. Jackson James Rumley 
Wm. Barrow Zebedee Rush Bedford Brown 
H. Willey D. M. Furches Edw.‘ Conigland 
Thos J Jarvis W. T. Faircloth W. W. Brickell 


- Nicholson 
McRae 


NZooER 


. M. Stevenson 
Wm A. Allen A H. Joyce Jd. &. Saml Forkum 
Eugene Grissom Th Bagden i W. Bradley 
E. B. Lyon J W. McLaughlin J. Williams 
M McGehee Giles MeCane D Duncan Kelly 
Alney Burgin J. C. Johnston Wm Eaton Jr S. P. Smith 

S. H. Walkup A. B. Baines R P Buxton Simon Godwin 
Ss. S. Bingham A. J. Jones H. A. McLean 

In accordance with Battle’s request Corwin enclosed the above with this comment: 


W City 25%» Oct. 65 
To the President 

I am requested by the gentlemen whose letter I enclose herewith to hand to yr. Ex- 
cellency the petition of the members of the N Carolina convention, praying the enlargement 
of the parole of the late confederate Gov Vance. 

It seems his Parole confines him to his own home in N Carolina, I wrote him sometime 
since, advising him to come to Washington, & seek a personal interview with the President 
as the best method of obtaining his pardon. I suppose he wishes to visit W City for that 
— The letter I inclose relates in part, to the petition of a Mr. Ashe, of whom I know 
n 


gi 


nO 


Very respectfully Yr Obt Servt. 
Thomas Corwin” 
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If as a an entire stranger, I am not presuming too much upon 
your kindness, I would ask that when you call upon the President 
with the petition, you will request him to consider the application 
for pardon filed by the Hon. Thos. S. Ashe of N.C. about the mid- 
dle of June last—*®° He was Senator elect to the Confederate Con- 
gress, though he had up to April 1861 been an earnest supporter 
of the Union; & his application was favorably endorse by our Pro- 
visional Governor. He is my father-in-law, but I make this re- 
quest without his knowledge- If to comply with it would cost 
you any time or trouble, you will please take no notice of it— 


Very respectfully 
Your obt. Servant 


The fact that I was once private secretary to Gov. Vance will 
seem as a sufficient reason for my troubling you in his behalf-— 


From Romulus M. Saunders*! 


Raleigh Oct 25 — ’65 
D'.Powel 
Dear Sir-— 


As I suppose you to be the son of Mr. Powel of Richmond 
County formerly a member of the State council a warm political 
friend of mine I have taken this liberty of enclosing to you a note 
addressed to the President by Mr. Reade the President of our 
State Convention recommending in the warmest term Gen.! B.T. 
Bragg for a pardon**— and as I have some fear that my letter 
may have miscarried not having heard from you — I again take 


# Thomas S. Ashe (July 21, 1812-Feb. 4, 1887) was born at Hawsfields, Alamance County, 
and was educated at Bingham’s Academy and the University of North Carolina. After 
graduation from the University in 1832, he read law in Judge Thomas Ruffin’s office; was 
admitted to the bar in 1834, and began to practice in Wadesboro, North Carolina; was a 
member of the house of commons in 1842; was solicitor of the fifth judicial district of the 
state, 1847-1851; was elected to the North Carolina senate in 1854; served in the Confederate 
House of Representatives, 1861-1864; was elected to the Confederate Senate but never served; 
was a member of the House in Congress from March 4, 1873, to March 3, 1877; was elected 
associate judge of the North Carolina supreme court in 1876 and reelected in 1886 and 
served until his death. Richard H. Battle married his daughter, Annie Ruffin Ashe. 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, 561; Ashe, Biographical His- 
tory of North Carolina, V, 39-43; John H. Wheeler, Reminiscences and Memoirs of North 
Carolina and Eminent North Carolinians, 6-8. 

“Romulus Mitchell Saunders (March 3, 1791-April 21, 1867) was born near Milton, North 
Carolina; attended the public schools and the University of North Carolina; studied law 
and was admitted to the bar in 1812; was a member of the house of commons in 1815, 1817, 
1850, and 1852 and served two years as speaker of the house of commons; served in the 
House in Congress from March 4, 1821, to March 3, 1827; was attorney general of North 
Carolina from 1828 to 1831; served as judge of the superior court, 1835-1840 and 1852-1856; 
and was United States minister to Spain, 1846-1849. Biographical Directory of the American 
Congress, 1774-1927, 1495. 

“Braxton Bragg (1817-1876), the son of Thomas Bragg and Margaret Crossland Bragg, 
graduated from West Point and participated in the Seminole War, the War with Mexico, 
and the Civil War. He was with the Confederate Army at the battles of Shiloh, Chattanooga, 
and elsewhere. In 1864 he went to Richmond and acted as a military adviser to Jefferson 
Davis and accompanied him in his flight to Georgia. After the Civil War he became a 
civil engineer. Dictionary of American Biography, Il, 585-586. 
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the liberty of invoking you to do me the great favor of looking 
after the papers heretofore sent to Washington for the pardon 
of Gen' Johnson* The first were presented by Col. Markly 
of Frederick consisting of Gen' Johnson’s Petition a letter 
from myself with Gov. Holden endorsement calling my letter 
to the notice of the President I after this again wrote 
the Gov claiming his interference as General Johnson was 
to be now considered a citizen of this State as he had final- 
ly left Maryland — having lost his home He had married 
my daughter my House had been the home of his wife for 
the past four years— He had been licensed as a lawyer by our 
Supreme Court — had been appointed under a decree of equity in 
a will filed by my wife & children against the Executors of her 
Father as a trustee to recover such property as had been divised 
by her Father and which had been taken possession of on the 
evacuation of Charleston which Gen J. is now asking to recover 
but is unable to do so far the want of the President’s pardon I 
must beg of you to bring the facts to the notice of the President 
and to ask his favorable consideration & as I am now 75 years 
old in bad health — You will learn what has been done from Mr. 
Reaves the Presidents private secretary — 

I must again intreat your friendly interference as a North 
Carolinian and shall we feel under the lasting gratitude 


Your 


From Joseph L. Cannon** 


State of North Carolina, 
Executive Department. 
Raleigh, N.C., Nov. 13th ,1865 
His Excellency 


The President [of the] United States 


Sir. 


Governor Holden is confined to his bed from illness and directs 
me to write you a few lines. 

Only twenty three counties have been heard from, the returns 
of which leave the election of Governor uncertain. Governor 
Holden does not despair of his election. 

Hon. William A. Graham has been elected to the State Senate 
from Orange County. Josiah Turner is elected to Congress from 


# Bradley Tyler Johnson (1829-1903), son of Charles Washington Johnson and Eleanor 
Murdock (Tyler) Johnson, was born in Frederick, Maryland. On June 25, 1851, he married 
Jane Claudia Saunders. He helped to organize the first Maryland regiment for the Con- 
federate Army, and served in the campaign of the Valley of Virginia. He also commanded 
the Maryland cavalry under Wade Hampton. In November, 1864, he was sent to Salisbury, 
North Carolina, where he restored order in the prison. After the Civil War he practiced 
law in Richmond and in Baltimore. He was active in politics. Dictionary of American 
Biography, X, 90-91. 

“ Joseph L. Cannon was private secretary to Governor Holden, Hamilton, Correspondence 
of Jonathan Worth, II, 447n. 
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his district, and Rufus Y. Me Aden to the House of Commons 
from Alamance County.*® 

They are unpardoned and have been recommended for Sus- 
pension by the Governor. It is believed they will soon apply in 
person to your Excellency for Pardon. 

Governor Graham is the originator and leader of all the dis- 
affection in North Carolina. His great desire is to unite enough 
of the old whigs to the Secessionists the advocates of the payment 
of the Rebel Debt and disaffected men to break down the National 
Union Party. His opposition to you is as strong as it is to Gover- 
nor Holden. Jonathan Worth, Josiah Turner and Rufus Y. Mc- 
Aden were put forward at his instance against the repeated 
remonstrances of all the leading union men in the State. 

Josiah Turner canvassed the district greatly exciting and in- 
creasing disaffection. The body of his speeches consisted of ridi- 
cule and slander of the democratic party. He declared “he would 
not vote for you to save your life.” Mc Aden has done all he could 
for the same purposes. 

The Union men of the State believe that if your Excellency 
will refuse to Pardon these man, disaffection will be struck a 
death blow in North Carolina, and will not again be able to rise, 
The Governor greatly desires that these man may not be Par- 
doned, but may receive a merited rebuke at the hands of your 
Excellency. 


I am Most Respectfully 
Your obdt Servt. 
Aid de Camp 


From John M. Davis 


‘ae Telegram received at Washington 3 40 P M. Nov. 


From Newberne N C. " 14 1865. 
His Ex Andrew Johnson 
Prest US 


Accept the thanks of the Loyal Citizens of Newberne that the 
state of North Carolina retains the services of her loyal Pro- 
visional Governor, in accordance with the wishes of her loyal 
citizens. 

Acting Mayor 
Town Newberne 
“Rufus Y. McAden was a member of the North Carolina legislature in 1862, and served 


several successive terms. In 1866 he was speaker of the house. He was also prominent in 
manufacturing circles. Hamilton, Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, II, 793n, 1074-1075. 
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From R. J. Powell 


United States Military Telegraph, 
War Department 
Raleigh N.C. 
10 A M Novr 26. 1865 
His Excy 
A Johnson 
President of U.S. 


Dear Sir! 


Since my arrival here, I find the rebelious element aided by 
the aristocracy much stronger and more bitter than I had sup- 
posed before I left Washington and they seem to have full power 
in their hands— Govr Holden is improving but is still confined to 
his bed, all profess a desire to carry out your wishes, yet Graham, 
Vance and other leaders are industriously deceiving the masses 
as to your views. 

Our leading friends are of opinion that is of the greatest im- 
portance that your wishes be made known in such manner that 
they can’t be misunderstood by any one. I think that if you can 
send or telegraph something as follows it will do great good- 

“The results of the recent election in N. Carolina have greatly 
damaged the prospects of the state in the restoration of its 
Governmental relations. Should the action and the spirit of the 
Legislature be in the same direction, it will greatly increase the 


mischief already done and might be fatal. It is hoped the action 
and spirit manifested by the Legislature will be so directed as 
rather to repair than to increase the difficulties under which the 
state has already placed itself—’’** 

Our friends are very confident that such a message from you 
would do great good, hence I have taken the liberty to suggest 
it. Please let me hear from you immediately 


Truly yours 


From William W. Holden 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 7 10 P M. Nov 
27 1865. 


Executive Dept Raleigh Nov 
The President of the United States 
Sir 


Your dispatch has been received I am very grateful to you 
for this additional proof of your confidence & friendship my 
health has much improved hope to be able in a few days to at- 


46The proposed message was incorporated verbatim in President Johnson’s telegram to 
Holden, dated November 27, 1865. The telegram is published in Hamilton, Reconstruction, 141. 
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tend actively to my duties I trust your dispatch will have a good 
effect upon the Legislature but the indications thus far are not 
satisfactory— 

There is a tie in the Senate between Settle unionist and Ferebee 
secessionist for the speakership—tomorrow or next day will de- 
cide, Mr Phillips elected speaker of Commons,*’ not satisfactory 
to the Unionist two of the clerks of the Commons Secessionists 
McAden of Alamance unpardoned rebel has taken his seat and 
votes, 

I will oust him by force if necessary as soon as the Houses are 
organized, Gov. Graham presented his credentials in the Senate 
but did not claim his seat. He requested me to inform you that 
He had been elected to the senate from the county of Orange & 
He desires to know your determination in regard to his pardon. 
I do this as a matter of form. I do not advise His pardon. 

He ought not to be pardoned at this time, He is the head & 
front of the present opposition to the administration & his friends 
are retarding the work of reconstruction. The worth or Graham 
faction are said to be alarmed & may offer a compromise— but 
on the other hand it is the current talk that Graham & Vance 
are to be the senators 

Rest assured Sir, I will do all in my power to prevent bad men 
from running our poor old state, 


Very Respectfully 


From R. J. Powell 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 4 20 P M. Nov 
27 1865. 


Raleigh N.C. Nov. 27th 1865 
The President 


Your telegram to Holden received Many thanks for it. Phillips 
of Orange is Speaker of the House of Commons without opposi- 
tion.Two (2) ballots for speaker of the Senate. adjourned with- 
out electing.Ferrebee the Worth candidate for speaker of the 
Senate is one of the nine who voted in the Convention against 
declaring the secession ordinance a nullity.** 


Truly yours 


“Samuel Field Phillips was born in Harlem, New York; graduated from the University 
of North Carolina in 1841; read law under David L. Swain; was a member of the house of 
commons from Orange County, 1852, 1854, 1864, and 1865, and at the latter session was 
unanimously chosen speaker of the house; and was appointed solicitor general of the United 
States. He married Fannie Stone, a granddaughter of Governor Stone. Wheeler, Reminiscences, 
62-63; Hamilton, Reconstruction, 142. 

_“ The election of Thomas Settle as speaker of the house over Dennis Ferebee was con- 
sidered a victory for Holden. Hamilton, Reconstruction, 142, 
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From R. J. Powell 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 12 10 P M. 
Nov 27 1865. 


Raleigh Nov 27, 1865 
The President 


Pardon me for calling your attention to my telegram of last 
night. Our friends here implore your kindly assistance as indi- 
cated in that Telegram and feel great confidence as to the great 
result that may be produced. Not only to our State but to the 
country at large. In addition to the efficient support it will en- 
able them to give to your Administration 


Very Truly Yours 


From R. J. Powell 


The following telegram received at Washington, 1 P M. Nov 
28 1865. 


Raleigh N C 
President U S 


Two of our friends elected to the House of Commons Have 
not yet received their pardons, J R Logan of Cleaveland County, 
fifty five years of age, was County surveyor & tax Collector 
in that County. J J Lucas of Bladen County was a postmaster at 
a petty County office. Gov Holden requests that you will order 
their pardons & inform him by telegraph so that they can take 
their seats tomorrow Gov Holden telegraphed last night, your 
kind telegram of yesterday will be published tonight. 


Truly Yours 


From William W. Holden 


ae Telegram received at Washington, 9-10 P M. Dec. 
st 


Raleigh Dec 1st 
President of U.S. 


Sir 


The legislature has ratified with but six dissenting voices the 
congressional amendment abolishing slavery. five Judges have 
been elected all good selections, Those of my provisional appoint- 
ments have been confirmed. Your despatch has had a good effect 
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but I cannot predict the result as to the senatorships, Senators 
will be elected on monday It is believed that Gov Graham will 
be elected. There appears to be a clear anti administration or 
secession majority on Joint ballot. I have not changed my opinion 
in regard to Gov Graham. He is more subdued however & may 
take occasion in a day or two to define his position. There are 
a — 11 kinds of combinations here but I still hope for the best. 


Very Resp’y 
Pro Gov 


From R. J. Powell 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 4 05 P M. Dec 
1 1865. 


From Raleigh Dec 1 1865 
The President 


Gov Holden directs me to respectfully ask that you order the 
pardon of Wm K Lanes of Wayne County N C & notify the Gov 
by telegraph 

Truly Yours 


From Jennie Brin 


Raleigh N. Carolina, 
December 1,*t 1865. 
President Johnson: 


Ladies,I believe at all times are recognized as privileged char- 
acters, exercising my perogative as such, I address you, believing 
that you will at least peruse these lines. If I seem to lack respect 
attribute it to the head, not the heart, I mean to address you 
with the respect due the man whose actions show that his soul 
expands with magnanimity, & that he is truly great & noble. 

I embrace this method of asking a favor. Do not turn away — 
it is no for “an office for a friend” nor the “pardon of my self 
or friends’, J do no feel that any crime lies at my door, unless 
hating the yankees with an intensity that defies expression be 
such — but it is to ask that you visit your native state and this 
your native city, come as a private individual, so disguised as 
that none will know you — mingle enough with the people, hear 
their sentiments towards yourself — see the people as they are — 
in short come, use your own eyes and ears instead of Gov. 
Holden’s 

You know that this state was slow to secede— slow to enter 
a war that she vainly,but bravely tried to ward off— when it 
came,she could but enter it, and nobly did she do her part in fight- 
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ing, as she felt then, for liberty. The old north state may be 
wrong in many ways, but hypocritical never! 

Being known as a rebel, I have been thrown much among those 
who have been the most rebellious; I have conversed with Caro- 
lina’s best & noblest sons— and I have never yet heard one word 
spoken against you, or the course you have persued— They assert 
their willingness to suport you, but like myself they cannot be- 
lieve that you and W. W. Holden are one and the same person- 
It is generally believed that Holden was appointed provisional 
governor from necessity not choice— We believe you to be con- 
sistent while we know, as does all the reading world that Holden 
has no idea what that word means—Office is his god and he would 
sell his soul for it (Is it treason to speak thus of a provisional 
governor? — if so — I am a traitoress—) The people of N.C. look 
upon you as a generous, kind and noble man — who is willing 
to forgive those who swear allegiance to the government you 
represent; and while yankee soldiers and Holden are not beloved, 
you are— We do not, cannot, will not believe that you are such 
a man as Holden— and while you see abusive articles referring 
to him, you find nothing of the kind in connection with your 
name—Pray tell me what confidence we can put in a man who is 
first a “methodist’’— then an “Episcopalian” — One year a Demo- 
crat next a Whig— then a “know nothing” — a ranting secessionist 
then a Unionist, can such a “turn coat” have the confidence of the 
people? Never, Never! Yet Holden would lead you to believe that 
we are working against you & the government, while he knows 
as well as we do it is not you or the government but W. W. 
Holden, whom we would work against. We know him too well to 
love him! — too well to trust him, and if you would have N.C. 
love her governor give her another whom she can trust take him 
from us? 

The man elected by the voice of the people to the gubernatorial 
chair, has never been a secessionist, has ever been for the union. 
He is the people’s choice; Holden never was and never can be — 
he is too much of a demogogue. 

Come to Carolina, learn for yourself that we have been grossly 
misrepresented, learn, what you may never learn in Washington 
that the old north state can and will submit to the powers that 
be— We have been called a people of common sense, at least— and 
does not that teach us that we are powerless — We are tired of 
military law— and N.C. is willing to go back to her old place in 
the Union, not merely willing but anxious — We know as well as 
you do that we were over-powered and that to-day as Poland, we 
lie powerless — helpless worn weary, wounded, crushed and ruined 
at the feet of a mighty conquerer. Unlike Poland, we are in the 
hand of a “generous foe” — (no I must call you friend, if you will 
allow a little rebel girl to do so—) one whose heart yearns over 
us, and while that one is beloved, and reverened he is not a traitor 
to the erring asses— Come and see that N. Carolina has lost none 
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of wor nobleness — and that she feels that you are her trusted 
friend. 

I believe that God in his infinite love gave us into your hands 
— ( I mean to cast no reproach on him, whose sad death gave you 
the presidential chair) and that He is watching over us, and that 
He warms your heart to feel for the poor downtrodden children 
of the South—- May He guide guard, protect and externally pre- 
serve you! 

Forgive me for thus tresspassing on your time, but if I could 
only believe that these lines would vindicate the cause of our 
state — I think that you would freely forgive — Will you not 
make an effort to see North Carolina as it is? If I could only be 
instrumental in bringing about a better understanding between 
you and this state, I could feel that my life had not been spent in 
vain,— feel that I had accomplished that, of which the greatest 
might be proud— 

I know not whither came the courage to address the chief ruler 
of this nation. Alone in my room miles and miles from those I 
love , in the midst of strangers I sit night after night and think 
of my dear beloved country and of the misunderstanding between 
the government and the people, and tears course down my cheeks. 
Tonight suddenly I thought that I, little and unknown, tho’ I am, 
I might perhaps reach your ears — and I have written just as I 
feel — written what I know is to be true and I am hoping that you 
will at least read these lines — 


The door is open for you to add fresh laurels to those that 


already adorn your brow — See — know, and trust the people make 
to yourself a name in the South and the homeless widows and 


orphans — the generous & brave men will“rise up and call you 
blessed.” 


I am with unfeigned respect 
At L. Branson’s 
Raleigh N.C. 


Permit me to ask that this be burned , lest it fall into the hands 
of your subordinates and the rebel girl be ridiculed. 


From R. J. Powell 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 2 P M. Dec 2 
1865. 


Raleigh E [st 
The Prest 


It affords me great pleasure to inform you that the con- 
stitutional amendment was ratified by the House of Commons 
with but four dissenting voices and by the Senate with but two.*® 


“The chief opposition in the senate was made by John M. Morehead and Dennis Ferebee. 
Hamilton, Reconstruction, 142-143. 
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This good result is greatly due to your timely Telegram. The 
struggle for the Senatorship has commenced and it may become 
necessary to again trouble you in settling the matter 


Very Truly Yours 


From R. J. Powell 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 10 45 P M. 
Dec 2 1865. 


Raleigh 9 30 P M Dec 2 


His Excellency 
A Johnson 


Twleve 12 Oclock Monday is the time fixed for the election 
of the U.S. Senators— Graham’s friends have proposed to me 
that if his pardon can be obtained they will elect him & Holden 
or Bedford Brown or any one I may name— I have said that 
without a public declaration from him of his unqualified approval 
of your plan of restoration & of his determination to give a 
cordial & hearty support to the National & State administration 
his pardon cannot be asked for— They say he is ready & willing 
to make such declarations— Again I have suggested that the 
election to be U S Senate of any man who had been in the Rebel 
Senate might weaken us & strengthen the radicals— Is this opin- 
ion correct? He & his friends say not—- They have the power & 
will elect him unless I can have your authority for saying that 
it would be imprudent— Your reply will not, of course, be pub- 
lished or made known to only a few reliable persons hence it 
had better be directed to me rather than to Gov Holden, Truly 
yours 


From William W. Holden 


i ae Telegram received at Washington 4-5 P M. Dec 


Raleigh Dec. 4. 1865 
The Prest of the US 
Sir 
William A Graham has just been elected Senator by the fol- 
lowing vote. 


Graham one hundred Thirty Eight Boyden Seven (7) Dick 
Six (6) Brown one(1) 


% Bedford Brown served in the United States Senate from December 9, 1829, until Novem- 
ber 16, 1840, when he resigned because he would not obey the instructions of the legislature 
of North Carolina, Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, 744. 
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Another ballot was had when John Pool of Bertie lacked one 
vote of an Election. Adjourned for the day— Mr Pool would be 
in all respects acceptable™ If I were a northern member of Con- 
gress I doubt whether I would consent to sit with any ex mem- 
ber of the So-Called Confederate Congress a proposition is pend- 
ing in the Senate that Thos L Clingman is entitled to the two 
year term.®? Of course this will be voted down but it shows the 
feeling by which some of the members are actuated 


Very respy 


From R. J. Powell 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 4 20 P M. Dec 
4 1865. 


Raleigh ” ” 
The Prest US 


No answer to my telegram of Saturday night. Gov Holden 
has given you the result of today as to the electing Senators 

Graham leaves for Washington Tomorrow morning. His 
friends say he is confident that in an interview of Twenty min- 
utes he will obtain his pardon from you — Full returns not yet 
recd but it is supposed that about fifty five thousand votes were 
cast in all at the recent Gubernatorial Election®™ but on the Anti- 
Slavery and an[t]i Secession ordnances perhaps not more than 
twelve or thirteen thousand were cast of which about nine tenths 
were for ratification. A few counties gave majorities against 
ratification in which Counties the vote was almost unanimous 
against Holden. The members who have voted against ratifying 
the Constitutional amendment & those now claiming that Cling- 
man is Entitled to his seat are all anti Holden men- I would to 
God that I could report a more favorable State of affairs here 
than really exists 


51 John Pool (June 16, 1826-Aug. 16, 1884) was born near Elizabeth City, North Carolina; 
graduated from the University of North Carolina in 1847; practiced law in Elizabeth City; 
served as a member of the North Carolina senate in 1856, 1858, 1864, and 1865; was elected 
as Senator of the United States in 1865, but was not permitted to take his seat because the 
state had not been readmitted to the Union; upon the readmission of North Carolina to the 
Union, he was again elected Senator and served from July 4, 1868, to March 38, 1873. 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, 1421. 

5 Thomas L. Clingman (July 27, 1812-Nov. 3, 1897) was appointed to the United States 
Senate on May 6, 1858; was reelected in 1861 and served to March 28, 1861, when he with- 
drew. On May 17, 1862, he was made a brigadier general in the Confederate Army. Clingman 
went to Washington in 1865 for the purpose of taking his seat under the claim of his 
election in 1861, but a committee ._ ye by the Senate ruled that he had no claim to 
his seat. Biographical Directory to American Congress, 1774-1927, 824; Hamilton, Re- 
construction, 144. 

3 According to Benjamin S. Hedrick, Holden moved “Heaven and earth” to retain the 
governorship in 1865. Hamilton, Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, II, 675-676; Hamilton, 
Reconstruction, 145-146. 
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From R. J. Powell 


ber ons Telegram received at Washington, 4 15 PM. Dec 
865 


Raleigh ™ " 
The Prest US 


The petition for pardon of C.B. Harrison of Wake County had 
been approved by the atty Genl before he left Washington as it 
is important to him in a business point of view that he should 
receive his pardon as early as practicable Gov Holden therefore 
directs me to respectfully ask that his pardon be issued and 
forwarded by mail to the Govrs office 


Truly Yours 


From William W. Holden 


State of North-Carolina 
Executive Department 
Raleigh, N.C., Dec. 6, 1865. 


Hon. Andrew Johnson, President U. States. 


My dear Sir: I received your Message on Tuesday night about 
ten o’clock, and you may be sure I read it with interest and avid- 
ity. As long as I have been in public life I do not remember to 
have seen any document which I so entirely approve as I do this; 
and I venture the assertion that it will command the hearty as- 
sent of a vast majority of the American people. The theory of 
the government, as maintained by the Fathers, and as settled 
for all time by the result of the late rebellion, is stated with 
clearness and accuracy. Your plan of restoration, which was the 
only feasible one under the circumstances, is explained, vindi- 
cated and commended to the Congress; yet after all, it is left 
to that body to say whether the states shall be restored and 
the work completed by the admission of the members from the 
insurgent states. The representatives of the insurgent states, 
having broken away from the Congress to engage in the rebellion, 
the question is how representatives from these states can again 
obtain seats, and this is a matter for the Congress itself. You 
have done your duty in so re-establishing [th]e machinery of 
self-government in these states [in orde]r to render them pre- 
sentable through their rep[re]sentatives to the common Con- 
gress. Whether they shall be admitted or excluded, and the work 
of restoration commenced de novo. Your skirts are clear. In a 
spirit of patriotism and out of intense love of the union, you have 
ventured a great deal; and I regret that in some instances your 
liberality and self-sacrificing disposition have not been responded 
to as they should have been. 
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Allow me also to congratulate you on your foreign policy. We 
cannot afford to engage in war now, except in a clear case of in- 
sult to the national honor. We need at least ten years of profound 
peace. Believe me, Sir, a foreign war would develop elements in 
these Southern States little thought of by the superficial observer, 
and which might seriously embarrass and cloud the national 
arms. 

But I need not dwell on special points in the Message. I repeat, 
it is what I for the most part expected, and cannot fail to 
strengthen your hold on the confidence and affection of your 
countrymen. 

Dr. Powell will communicate to you much information in rela- 
tion to the condition of [th]ings in this State; but there are some 
points to [wh]ich I wish to call your attention. 

The late election in this State was shaped by secession votes 
and the rebel debt. More than half of those who voted for Mr. 
Worth are original secessionists and Vance men. Still more or less 
unsubdued, and who are disposed to return to the Union only 
under their chosen leaders.Mr. Worth himself was in favor of 
continuing the rebel State government, and he fled with Vance 
on the approach of Gen. Sherman. Up to a period somewhat sub- 
sequent to the committal of Gov. Graham and other former 
union leaders to the Davis policy of “fighting it out.’”” Mr. Worth 
had been a devoted union man. I appointed him Provisional 
Treasurer in the liberal spirit which characterized your policy, 
in the hope that I might thereby obliterate lines of difference and 
make our people a unit. Still I do not think that he would have 
been a candidate but for the influence of Ex-Governors Vance and 
Graham. Indeed , it is known that he had agreed to disentangle 
himself from the secessionist and retire , but another letter from 
Gov. Graham determined him to be a candidate.These are the 
facts of which I am still convinced. 

I regret to say that there is much of a rebellious [s]pirit still 
in this State. In this respect I admit I have [b]Jeen deceived. In 
May and June last these rebellious [s]pirits would not have 
dared to show their heads even for the office of constable; but 
leniency has emboldened them, and the copperheads now shows 
his fangs. If these men had supreme power in this State the con- 
dition of the real Union men and of the freedmen would be ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable. They count themselves on their devotion 
to the Confederacy; they make that a test of fidelity, declaring 
that as they were true to Davis, so they will be to you. Yet every 
word that wounds true hearts, and every measure calculated to 
obstruct the work of restoration, proceeds from them. And 
strange to say, the true union men were so oppressed under Con- 
federate rule, and so cowed by the charge incessantly made that 
they were traitors, that they seem not to have entirely recovered 
their manhood, and hence it is that these malcontents are not 
denounced and exposed as they should be. 
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I communicate these convictions with regret. It may be that 
the policy of the government has been too lenient; or it may be 
that I have seriously erred in the discharge of duty, or that I 
was not the proper person for Provisional Governor. You may 
recollect that when in Washington I sought an interview with 
you at your private residence. My purpose then was to ask you 
to appoint some one else to this position, but I perceived that 
you were pressed for time, as the moment for the review of troops 
had arrived, and I told you, in reply to a question, that I had 
nothing more to say. My friends subsequently urged me in the 
most earnest terms not to decline the appointment, and I did not, 
therefore, mention to you what I intended to say on the morning 
I made the visit referred to. I am ready and willing at any 
moment to retire from this position; and if you have the shadow 
of a wish that I should do so, I pray you as a friend to let me 
know it. My chief wish is to be of benefit to my Afflicted State., 
and to see your administration successful. 

The election of Mr. Pool to the Senate is highly gratifying to 
the true union men of the State. His record is as good as it was 
possible it could be under the circumstances. He is a gentleman 
of very high character and marked ability ; and he had the cordial 
confidences of our friends in all parts of the State. In this connec- 
tion it may not be improper for me to say that I was offered a 
Senatorship “by authority” with Ex-Governor Graham, but I 
emphatically declared that I felt I owed it to you to remain where 
I am, and that in no event could I accept it. 

If this Provisional Government is to be continued it will be 
indispensible that the Courts of the State shall be put in full 
operation. Thefts, robberies, and murders are increasing, and 
the strong arms of law is indispensible to preserve life and 
property. Please give me instructions on this subject. I will have 
sufficient means to support a Provisional Government, and to put 
the entire machinery in full operation. A Supreme Court will be 
necessary as a Court of Appeals, and the Court elected by the 
Legislature might be appointed a Provisional Court. I am glad to 
be able to inform you that nearly all my Provisional appoint- 
ments have been confirmed by the Legislature. 

I have thus tared your patience at much length, but my situa- 
tion and the importance of the subjects must be my apology. Our 
friend Dr. Powell who has borne himself here with much discre- 
tion, and who has made friends by his visit, can give you all the 
details. 


Very Respectfully Yours, 
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From William W.Holden 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 6 15 P M. 
Dec 9 1865. 
From Raleigh Dec 9 1865. 


The President of the U.S. 


Sir. Both houses of the General assembly have recinded their 
joint agreement to administer the oaths of office to Mr. Worth. 
The votes will only be counted and he will be declared Governor 
at the close of the Provisional Government 


Very respy 
Prov Gov 


From William W. Holden 
The following Telegram received at Washington 6 P M. 


Dec 9 1865. 
From Raleigh Dec 9‘ 1865. 
His Excy the President of U S 


Sir, The Legislature of the State today passed the following 
resolution. Resolved the house of commons concurring that the 
committee appointed to count the votes polled for Governor in 
November last be instructed to make arrangements for the ad- 
ministration of the Oath of Office to the Governor elect at the 
same time the returns are opened and the votes counted. Is their 
authority to administer this oath.** I am not informed of the 
views of the General assembly on this subject, the oath proposed 
to be administered may be intended to be only prospective. What 
course shall I adopt? Please let me hear from you soon. Dr Powell 
left for Washington this morning. I have written you by him at 
length in relation to our affairs in this state 


Very resp’y &c 


From Mrs Ancrum Burr 


Wilmington No. Car 
Dec. 13" 65. 
President Johnson. 


Dear Sir, Excuse this appeal to you again, but shear necessity 
obliges me to beg that you will give a few moments of your 





% Before the adjournment of the legislature Jonathan Worth took the oath of office as 
governor of North Carolina. On December 23, William H. Seward notified Holden that by 
the direction of President Johnson he was relieved of his duties as provisional governor of 
North Carolina. He also notified Governor Worth of the termination of the provisional 
government and offered him the support of the United States government in his effort to 
bring peace and order. Hamilton, Reconstruction, 145-146. 
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precious time to my petition made some months ago, which I 
hear is now in your City, if you knew of my condition you would 
not delay longer, as,I have been reduced from true comforts, to 
actual want in every respect, so do dear President (Knowing 
what your family always was Gov— Dudley’s) give me a hearing 
& assistance if possible With many prayers for your welfare I 
am very respectfully 


over 


Hoping to hear from you soon & getting some assistance I will 
wish you a happy Christmas. 


From Jonathan Worth 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 10 P M. 


Dec 28 1865. 
Raleigh N.C. “ 28 
His Excellency 
A. Johnson 
President U.S. 


Sir: Is it desired that petitions for pardons under your proclama- 
tion of 29 May last be forwarded through my hands with my 
views indorsed as to merits or demerits of applicant? 


From J. T. Hough 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 10'° P M. 


Jany 8th 1866 
From Newberne N C a: ee 


Andrew Johnson 
President US 


The sheriff is proceeding to collect the tax imposed by the 
late state convention of this State. Memorial with copy of the 
law was presented you by committee from this place Cannot you 
now interfere in our behalf? 


Chairman of Comm. 
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From J. T. Hough 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 2 P M. 
Jany 10 1866 
From Newberne N C Jany 10 1866 


Andrew Johnson 
Prest U. 8S. 


It was the Hon B. F. Moore who gave decision that the 

State Convention had no power to impose retrospective Taxes. 

Am informed that the atty General has given no decision? In- 
structions from Gov Worth to sheriff is that the Tax must & shall 
be collected. 

Myself with other business men have been arrested under 
Provisions of the law. Enforcement is causing great distress 
among us. Please answer immediately. 


From Jonathan Worth 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 6 45 P M. 
Jany 14 1866 
From Raleigh N C[Jan.]4 1866 


His Ex Andrew Johnson 
President U S 


We have no law authorizing the Attorney General to give 
opinions to executive officers He has given no opinion on the con- 
vention revenue law so far as I know. B.F. Moore a distinguished 
lawyer on application of State Treasurer gave an opinion that 
some of the provisions of the ordinance are unconstitutional. 
This opinion will not protect the Treasurer or sheriffs in stopping 
collections Our judges now qualified can protect tax payers by 
injunctions or tax payers can pay under protest to bring action 
= civil courts, can relieve if the ordinance be unconstitu- 
iona 


Governor of N C 


From Andrew Miller™ 


Raleigh N.C. Jany 16/66 
Andrew Johnson Esq 
President U. States 
Washington, D.C. 


Sir 
I have taken the liberty to forward by mail of today to 
your address a short essay upon the subject of the “Currency 


a | gp Miller was postmaster in Raleigh. Hamilton, Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, 
» 825n. 
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of the U. States’”—-Though published in 1861 the circulation of 
it to any considerable extent was prevented by the rebellion— 

If I have rightly understood your views upon that subject, 
mine will I think be joined in accordance with them — 

The storm that has been raised against you at the Capitol is 
being surcharged, and is I think about to burst upon their own 
heads, and beyond it I think may be seen the promise of a clear 
and calm political sunshine, in which I trust opportunity will 
yet be afforded you quietly to administer to the necessities and 
advancement of the great interests of the republic which have 
so long been over-ridden by fanaticism and madness,— amongst 
those interests none is of higher importance than our currency 


I have the honor to be sir 
with great regard & very resp-fully 
your servt &c 


From William W. Holden 


Raleigh, Jan. 25, 1866. 
To the President. 


Sir: Allow me to introduce my friend W.R. Richardson, 
Esq. of this City. Mr. Richardson was appointed Marshal from 
this State, but could not take the oath. He is a popular and worthy 
gentleman,and thoroughly loyal.®* 


Very Respectfully, 


From J. T. Hough 


New Bern N C 
Jany. 29 1866 


Hon Andrew Johnson 
President of the United States 


Dear Sir: 


Numerous petitions and letters are being forwarded to 
Congress. Praying for relief against the Tax ordnance of the 
State Convention of this state. An appeal was made by Council 
for Injunction but the Judges refuse to grant them. Property 
has been seized & advertised for sale to satisfy the Law. Persons 
are threatened with imprisonment for refusing to Comply In 
fact things are assuming a very bad shape here. Communications 
are being sent to the Radicals in the House at Washington which 
has a tendency to retard the great and glorious work you are en- 





% This letter was enclosed with one from Richardson to President Johnson, dated March 
17, 1866. 
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gaged in. I write this as a firm supporter of all your acts & a 
warm advocate of your policy ;& hope that you may see some way 
to change this state of things— 


Very Respectfully 
Your obt Servt 


From R. J. Powell 
The following Telegram received at Washington, 6 10 P M. 
Feb. 5. 1866 
From Raleigh N. C. Feb. 5, 1866. 
The President of the U.S. 


I am directed by Governor Worth to most respectfully 
ask that the pardon of Ex- Gov Charles Manly may be granted 
He is over seventy years of age & comes within the thirteenth 
exception & none other. 


Please answer to Gov. Worth 


From R J Powell 


The following Telegram received at Washington, Feb. 20 1866 
From Raleigh 7) a 


To the President 
US 


Your veto has sent a thrill of joy through every loyal heart 
in your native state and she from the grave of your father sends 
the greeting, 


Well done thou good and faithful servant 


From Jonathan Worth 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 9 P.M. 
March, 4, 1866 — 


From Raleigh N.C. March 4, 1866—- 


His Excellency 
Andrew Johnson.— 


Sir:— An engrossed bill “allowing persons of color to testify in 
all controversies at law or in equity where the right of persons of 
property of persons of color shall be put in issue, & also the pleas 
of the state where the violence fraud or injury alleged shall be 
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charged to have been done by, or to persons of color’”’ has passed 
its second reading the Senate with this proviso :— 

“that this section shall not go into effect until Jurisdiction in 
matters relating to freedmen shall be fully committed to the 
courts of this state.” Many of the friends of this bill believe this 
provision highly inexpedient — It has been much debated and 
sustained by taking votes in both houses.- The advocates of the 
provision insist that it does not conflict with your views— 

I think it will be stricken out if you disapprove it.— Will you 
express your approval or disapproval with permission to me to 
show your answer to the individual members of the general as- 
sembly but not for the press— The bill comes up for its final read- 
ing next Tuesday 


Governor of N.C. 


From William W. Holden 


The folowing Telegram received at Washington, 9, P.M. 


March 4, 1866. 
From Raleigh March 4, 1866. 


The President 


Your dispatch received. I took no oath of office either in 
Washington or Raleigh. No oath was tendered me but I took & 
subscribed to the amnesty oath as contained in your proclamation 
in order to become a voter. Copies of my proclamation & other 
papers were forwarded to the State Department. 


Very Respectfully 


From R. J. Powell 


The following Telegram received at Washington, 230 P.M. 
Mar 7 1866 
From Raleigh N. C “ 7 1866 


The President of the U.S. 


Solmon Pool brother loyal Senator elect was recom- 
mended for Internal Revenue officer this fourth (4) District by 
Holden & Worth after which at suggestion members Legislature 
from this District about half of whom are secessionists the 
name of another was sent on.*? These secessionists oppose Pool 
because brother of Senator and as professor in University in- 
stilled loyal sentiments into his pupils during rebellion. Pool 
should be appointed 





57 In 1867 Solmon Pool left the University of North Carolina to accept a position in the 
Internal Revenue Service. Hamilton, Reconstruction, 625. 
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From Mrs. A. P. Devreaux Miller 


March 16th [18]66 
President Johnson 
Sir 
Please send Mrs. Ball a free pardon she will certainly die 
if kept from her blind paralytic husband & helpless family while 
her girls must be ruined if left without a mothers eye*® 

She is nothing to me I never knew her, but you are much — 
the daughter of one, whose name must be familiar to you (A P. 
Devereaux) the wife of another (H W Miller), boy & lad I 
remember you so well & the Pine grove back of my Fathers house 
where, when I could escape home supervision I would go to watch 
you boys my husband being one of the number play Marbles I 
can not but hope for the sake of those early days you will not be 
severe but even grant the pardon tho it may seem from the evi- 
dence that she is guilty tho I believe she was fully convinced it 
was her life, or the negro’s I also believe if she is punished for 
—— her home no woman living away from protection will 

e safe 

But it is not for her sake I beg it, it is for yours, tho not by 
southern votes still you are emphatically our President, a “South- 
ern Democrat” & she will return to mix with just the class I 
would wish to see you beloved & upheld by, the hard handed 
honest Democracy of Warren & Granville Let her go free & able 
to say it was by no other help than that of “our President” 

I have taken no council as to this not a soul knows of my writ- 
ing I was moved by a strangers suffering & led to it from com- 
passion added to a strong desire to see you persue a course which 
would make you & the old Democracy thro you beloved & popular 
It looks like presumption but it is not, for woman tho I be I have 
a right to love a cause with which I have been long identified & 
if I am but a woman I can see that the salvation of my country 
depends on your power to make it as embodied in you beloved. 

I do not want my letter hand over to an official to be answered 
I shall know the result by Mrs. Ball fate had I the money I should 
have begged in person Any N Carolinian will tell you I am what 
I represent myself to be I should have said the widdow [sic] of 
H. W. Miller but I so dislike the term widow for I have been alone 
more than three years & no one is responsible for this perhaps 
you may call a most unwarrantable piece of impertinence 

If so inclined, consider the motive & excuse Sir 


Yours most 


tfull 
Mrs. H.W. Miller respectiully 


Raleigh N C 


58 Governor Worth appealed to General Ruger and endeavored to convince him that Mrs. 
roan Ball was not guilty of manslaughter. Hamilton, Correspondence of Jonathan Worth, 
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From W. R. Richardson 


Raleigh North Carolina 
March 17. 1866. 
To His Excellency 
Andrew Johnson 
President US 


Sir: 


Influence by the advice of friends I am induced to make 
this application to your Excellency, first premising a few facts 
which I respectfully present to your consideration. 

Upon the inauguration of a provisional government for the 
State, you were pleased to appoint me United States Marshal 
for the district of North Carolina, Being unable to take con- 
scientiously the oath prescribed by Congress, I was compelled to 
decline the commission you had tendered me,This inability aris- 
ing from my having been a candidate for a seat in our House 
of Commons, opposing the policy of Govr. Vance and his re- 
election and endorsing the course of Gov. Holden and advocating 
his election, will nevertheless I hope in the opinion of your Ex- 
cellency prove my loyalty at that time, In the canvass I urged 
a call of a convention for the purpose of restoring the State to the 
Union and was only defeated by Seventeen votes. 

That my attachment to the United States Government is un- 
abated and of my zealous support of the policy of your Excellency 
in restoring the rebellious States to their proper federal relations 
I can confidently refer to the evidence herewith submitted and to 
every prominent Union man in our State— Gov. Holden appointed 
me his private Secretary which position I held until he was re- 
lieved, Since that time, owing to my loosing nearly everything 
during the rebellion I have barely been able to support my family 
consisting of a wife and three children, I am young (thirty years 
old) able willing and accustomed to work, and if I can obtain 
through the kindness of your Excellency some post or position 
in the Territories, or in foreign parts which I can fill without 
being called upon to take the “test oath’ I am confident of per- 
forming the duties to the satisfaction of my friends, 

I should have made this application in person when in Wash- 
ington some weeks ago had my friend Hon John Pool been in the 
City— Hon E. G. Reade, R. P. Dick and Hon John Pool will give 
any recommendation in my case— 

— that your efforts in behalf of our Union will be suc- 
cessfu 


I am your obt. Servant 
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From David L. Swain® 


University of North Carolina 


Chapel Hill, 31st March 1866 
Dear Sir, 


I have just read your veto message returning the Civil 
Rights Bill to the Senate and concur with you fully and heartily 
in all the positions assumed. I can assure you most confidentially 
that the measures of no administration in my day, General Jack- 
son, inclusive, have been more universally acceptable to the great 
body of the people of North Carolina, and so they would pro- 
nounce most extraordinarily, if they considered themselves at 
liberty to speak at home when they are not permitted to be heard 
at Washington. 

The enclosed newspaper contains what I do not remember to 
have seen elsewhere, a condensed historical sketch of American 
Rebellions. It is the pen of a lady, who is one of my nearest neigh- 
bors and most esteemed friends. It has occurred to me that if 
placed in the hands of some one of your friends in Congress, it 
might suggest a new line of defence for your policy of reconstruc- 
tion, and therefore I send it. 


Yours very truly 
President Johnson 


[To be continued] 





% David Lowry Swain (Jan. 4, 1801-Aug. 27, 1868) was born in Buncombe County, North 
Carolina. Throughout the Civil War he was a constant adviser of Governor Vance. He was 
made a special commissioner when General Sherman was approaching Raleigh and arranged 
for favorable terms for the surrender of the state. In May he was called to Washington as 
an adviser to President Johnson about reconstruction, and during the remainder of his 
= he was constantly consulted by the President. Dictionary of American Biography, XVIII, 

-231. 
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Raleigh and the British Empire. By David B. Quinn. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1949. Pp. xiii, 284. $2.00.) 

In this small volume in The Teach Yourself History Library 
series Professor Quinn of University College, Swansea, Wales, 
has presented a well-balanced, incisive, scholarly, and highly 
readable account of Sir Walter Raleigh’s role in the founding of 
the British empire. The author, one of the leading authorities in 
this field, is cognizant of the fact that imperialism is always an 
expression of social forces and not primarily of individual enter- 
prise. Accordingly, he interprets Raleigh as a representative per- 
sonality, an originating rather than a dominating one, in the 
history of England’s first overseas expansion. 

In the first two chapters, the author traces Raleigh’s early 
career, from his birth at Hayes Barton, near Budleigh, about 
1552, until his rise to power and influence as a court favorite of 
Queen Elizabeth some twenty-five years later. Chapter Two, 
“New Worlds,” gives a clear and concise account of the rivalry 
between Spain and England in their struggle for power and 
traces the connection between Raleigh and his older half-brother, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, from whom he derived his initial interest 
in colonization. At first Raleigh was “a very junior partner in 
an imperfectly thought-out enterprise,” but the overseas world 
gradually came to fill a larger part of his thoughts and to inspire 
him to action on his own account, especially after Gilbert’s death 
in 1583. Doubtless much of Raleigh’s interest in colonies must 
have been inspired by those two great propagandists for coloni- 
zation, the two Richard Hakluyts. 

Chapters Three and Four, “The English Approach to America” 
and “Lost Colonies,” will be of particular interest to students of 
North Carolina history. They relate to “the spring and summer 
of Raleigh’s career,” 1583-1592, when he made his unsuccessful 
efforts to plant colonies at Roanoke Island—the expeditions of 
Amadas and Barlow in 1584, the Lane Colony, 1585-1586, and 
finally the “Lost Colony,” 1587-1591. These chapters are excellent 
in their clear-cut analysis of the problems confronting the leaders 
and the settlers: the lack of a good harbor and other geographic 
handicaps, the enmity or outright hostility of the natives, friction 


[ 88 ] 
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between the leaders, inadequate supplies, and the disappoint- 
ments and frustrations of the settlers themselves. In the Lane 
Colony, the settlers were to work together as paid servants of the 
investors, under the commander whom Raleigh appointed. As 
governor, Lane was virtually a dictator who, in his own words, 
“set down a disclipine which was severely executed.” With the 
failure of the Lane Colony, Raleigh changed his whole plan. 
Henceforth, the colonists would get 500 acres on the strength of 
undertaking to go, and more in proportion to their investment; 
they would bring out their families to work the farms and build 
up a permanent community. Organized as a company enjoying 
rights of self-government under their own officials, the John 
White Colony was begun under a rather hopeful arrangement. 
The story of its failure need not be retold here. 

Professor Quinn shows clearly that Raleigh was not an idealist, 
pouring out his money in pursuit of a dream of empire for the 
glory of England. Raleigh, himself, never invested more than a 
moderate proportion of his wealth in the enterprise. He believed 
that colonization must pay its way and “he was never willing to 
gamble too much or for too long in attempting to bring it to a 
successful issue.” 

One of the best chapters deals with the Irish Plantation in 
Munster. The author is of the opinion that too little emphasis 
has been placed on the various Irish schemes in the history of 
British colonization because “from the middle of the sixteenth 
century the main field for English overseas land settlement was 
not America but Ireland.” 

The last three chapters are concerned with Raleigh’s two 
voyages to “the beautiful empire of Guiana” and with the “re- 
founding of Virginia,” at the time when Raleigh was a prisoner 
in the Tower of London. 

The author’s appraisal of Raleigh, the man, may best be 
quoted: 


He was energetic, hard-working, practical, reasonably quick 
and decisive in action, a disciplinarian. He took care of men’s 
health, and was very successful, or lucky, in avoiding sickness 
among them. On the other hand, he was inclined to grouse and 
blame his superiors. He knew how to organize a garrison and 
conduct exploring expeditions, but he had little idea of building 
up the commercial and agricultural activities on which the 
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permanence of the colony would depend. He treated the problem 
of relationships with the natives as primarily a military one... 
He could see his way clearly enough to the end of the first stage 
in the establishment of a colony—the building of a strong, forti- 
fied settlement on a suitable harbour . . . The idea of a diversified 
community, building up family life on the basis of individual and 
communal enterprise, was beyond him. 


In spite of these shortcomings, Raleigh was one of the great 
figures in the colonial movement of his day and he has received 
fair treatment at the hands of Professor Quinn. It is a splendid 
book. 


Hugh T. Lefler. 
The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The Formation of the North Carolina Counties, 1663-1943. By David Leroy 
Corbitt. (Raleigh: State Department of Archives and History. 1950. Pp. 
xix, 323. Maps, appendices.) 

Mr. Corbitt, who is head of the Division of Publications, State 
Department of Archives and History, has labored long and care- 
fully to produce a reference volume of value to genealogists, his- 
torians, county officials, and agencies of the state and federal 


governments. 

A brief introduction sketches the early settlement of North 
Carolina, the creation of early precincts which were changed to 
counties in 1739, the controversy between the royal governors 
and the general assembly over the power to create new counties, 
and the vexing problems of boundary disputes and locating 
county seats. The author states that North Carolina has had 116 
precincts or counties. Seven were in the region west of the moun- 
tains ceded to the federal government in 1790 and the names of 
several counties disappeared because of division, abolition, or a 
change of name. Today there are 100 counties. 

The main portion (about two-thirds) of the book, arranged 
alphabetically by counties or precincts, presents for each the 
date of formation, the county or counties from which formed, 
origin of name, location, the 1940 area and population, and per- 
tinent quotations from the act of formation and subsequent acts 
changing the boundaries. These county sketches constitute the 
most valuable and lengthy section of the work. 
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Appendix I contains reports of surveyors and commissioners 
to establish boundary lines for several counties, which were filed 
in the office of the Secretary of State at Raleigh. 

Appendix II consists of twelve maps and a chart, all drawn by 
L. Polk Denmark of Raleigh from material contained in the main 
portion of the book. The maps show the approximate county di- 
visions in 1790 within what is now Tennessee and the approxi- 
mate county divisions in North Carolina in 1700, 1740, 1760, 
1775, 1780, 1800, 1840, 1850, 1870, 1900, and 1912. The chart 
ingeniously shows by vertical and horizontal lines the date of 
formation of each county and the county or counties from which 
it was formed. On the chart is a list of the counties and the dates 
of their formation. The date chosen is “that of Assembly which 
authorized formation of County.” 

An index completes the volume. 

Mr. Corbitt’s volume is a useful work executed with thorough- 
ness, care, accuracy, and scholarship. It is accurately and pro- 
fusely documented. The main portion of the book devoted to the 
individual counties in alphabetical order has 969 footnote cita- 
tions, most of them to the public and private laws. 

The author, as others before him, found it difficult and in some 
cases impossible to determine definitely the dates of formation. 
Is the proper date “that of Assembly which authorized formation 
of County,” used by the author on the chart? Or is it the actual 
date when the act was passed? Or is it the date when the act be- 
came effective? In nine cases—Chatham, Halifax, Hertford, 
Mecklenburg, Person, Pitt, Surry, Wake, and Wilkes—the author 
lists on the chart the date “of Assembly” and notes in the sketch 
of the county that the effective date of the law was the following 
year. For Robeson the author uses 1787 in the chart and sketch 
which is correct for date of passage and effectiveness but not for 
the meeting of the Assembly in 1786. There is an inconsistency 
or mistake in the case of Jones. The chart lists 1778; the sketch 
1779. The date on the chart seems incorrect because the session 
“of Assembly which authorized formation of County” met wholly 
in 1779. The first session of the Assembly met in 1778 but the 
third session which formed Jones County met wholly in 1779. 
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The reviewer prefers the effective date of the law for the forma- 
tion of a county. 

Mr. Corbitt’s work immediately takes rank as the standard 
reference work in its field. A. R. Newsome. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Life and Correspondence of James Iredell, 2 in one. By Griffith J. McRee. 
(New York: Peter Smith. 1949. Pp. vi, 570; iv, 605. $10.00.) 


This is one of the so-called “Micro-offset Books.” According to 
the publisher, these are published in editions of 100 to 250 copies. 
The titles in this series consist largely of reprints of out-of-print 
and scarce books required by those doing research work, and for 
which only a very limited sale is possible. Original copies are 
practically unobtainable at any price; or if obtainable, are usually 
too expensive for most libraries and individuals to afford them. 

A method of reprinting has here been found which makes 
available books that otherwise might vanish permanently from 
public use. They are reproduced at moderate price. 

This edition, of course, contains all the information of the 
original—Iredell’s English birth and background, his migration 
to America and his life at Edenton, his study of law under Samuel 
Johnston and his practice of the legal profession, his entering 
public office, his courtship and marriage. Very valuable materials 
on the revolutionary and postwar periods are made available 
in newly-printed form. This is especially true of social and politi- 
cal history of Iredell’s time. 

The needs for reprints of old, outstanding titles for use of 
research scholars is obvious. The two original volumes on Iredell 
are here published in one volume of very fine print, with several 
pages of the original printed on one page of the new. It is un- 
fortunate that the print is so small that it will discourage most 
readers except students of research. The great tragedy of this 
worthy project, however, is that it is again published without an 
index. Fortunately Mrs. Helen Harrison at the library of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, is now working on a 
thorough, usable index. It is hoped that the publisher of this 
newly printed work will also publish copies of the index, and 
thus make it available to all who buy or use this valuable work. 
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This reprint is especially valuable because of the subject it 
treats. The late Professor William K. Boyd of Duke University, 
writing of North Carolina literature before the Civil War, said: 


The biography par excellence was Griffith J. McRee’s “Life 
and Times of James Iredell” (2 vols., 1857, 1858), really a collec- 
tion of letters invaluable for an understanding of social and polit- 
ical affairs in the later eighteenth century, prized by all investi- 
gators of national as well as of state history. 

M. L. Skaggs. 


Greensboro College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


The Natural Bent: The Memoirs of Dr. Paul B. Barringer. (Chapel Hill: 

The University of North Carolina Press. 1949. Pp. vi, 280. $3.50.) 

Dr. Paul B. Barringer, long active in southern medical and 
educational circles, was persuaded by his daughter Anna to dic- 
tate some “recollections for his grandchildren,” and this book 
is the result. Put together by his daughter, with some additional 
material but with very little editing of the basic manuscript, it is 
a rambling, repetitious narrative, anecdotal, occasionally point- 
less. Yet these characteristics of style are not offensive in a book 
of this type; on the contrary, they impart the flavor of personal 
conversation appropriate to the subject. 

The son of Rufus Barringer, who became a brigadier general 
in the Confederate army, and of Eugenia Morrison, daughter of 
the founder of Davidson College, Paul Barringer was born at 
Concord, North Carolina, in 1857. The family place, Cottage 
Home, was a moderate-sized plantation near Concord where 
young Paul had an opportunity to observe the handicrafts and 
agricultural techniques of a largely self-contained community. 

The first and more interesting half of the book contains vivid 
pictures of everyday life under the Confederacy, detailed with a 
precision rather startling when one remembers that the author 
was only eight when the war ended. Dr. Barringer’s flair for 
observation and analysis of mechanical detail enabled him to 
describe the exact steps in such processes as the clearing of virgin 
land and the manufacture of home-made cartridges, candles, 
cloth, and bricks with a minuteness which makes them fascinat- 
ing. An example of this is the system of brickmaking devised 
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during the war; not only is the making of the bricks described, 
but also the method of constructing the brickmaking machinery, 
a simple type yet one which could be readily managed by old men 
and children. The accounts of the canal, railroad, and stage- 
coach transportation of the time—with all of which the boy was 
familiar as a result of his frequent visits to various relatives in 
North Carolina and Virginia—are done with the same precise 
observation. 

These memoirs, a child’s-eye view of the war, do not of course 
contain any information of military or political significance. The 
author candidly admits that he remembers little of his famous 
uncle, Stonewall Jackson. There are a few anecdotes involving 
famous personalities, however, among them General Rufus Bar- 
ringer’s meeting with Lincoln, the former as a Confederate 
prisoner of war, and the disappointingly brief account of Jeffer- 
son Davis’s stay at Cottage Home on his flight south shortly 
after Appomattox. 

After the war young Paul’s formal schooling began at the 
famous Bingham School, then located near Mebane, North Caro- 
lina. Considerable space is devoted to the curriculum, the amuse- 
ments of the boys, and the rather primitive living arrangements. 
Less detailed but still of considerable interest are his recollec- 
tions of student life and customs at the University of Virginia, 
where he completed his bachelor’s work and the one-year medical 
course. 

After his graduation he spent a year in the clinics of the city 
of New York, followed by a year’s medical study in Vienna. The 
memoirs, an account only of his formative years, close with his 
return to the United States at the age of twenty-four. A brief 
postscript, provided by his daughter, summarizes the activities 
and achievements of his later life, as chairman of the faculty of 
the University of Virginia, where he founded the university 
hospital, as president of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, and 
as a writer on medical subjects. 

The chief value of the book is in the earlier sections with their 
graphic account of many facets of a way of life which has now 
disappeared. 


1620 St. Johns Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Howard Braverman. 
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Public Addresses, Letters, and Papers of Joseph Melville Broughton, Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, 1941-1945. Compiled and edited by David Leroy 
Corbitt with a biographical sketch by Emery B. Denny. (Raleigh: Council 
of State, State of North Carolina. 1950. Pp. xxi, 718. Illustrated. Index.) 


Joseph Melville Broughton was governor of North Carolina 
during World War II. He believed that “Government in a democ- 
racy exercises its true and noblest function when it seeks to pro- 
mote the welfare of all the people.” This volume, therefore, re- 
flecting the problems, tone, and accomplishments of his admin- 
istration, is important in the history of North Carolina and to 
those concerned with the state’s significant contributions to the 
nation. 

This work follows the general pattern used in the publication 
of the letters and papers of Governors Bickett, Morrison, Mc- 
Lean, Gardner, and Hoey. Much of the material was written by 
Governor Broughton and all of it issued from his office. Some 
thirty illustrations of the governor and Mrs. Broughton, im- 
portant persons, and historic events enliven and add value to the 
book. 

The biographical sketch by Associate Justice Emery B. Denny 
is brief and restrained. As a lawyer, manager of Governor 
Broughton’s campaign, and warm personal friend, he was con- 
tent to let the record with its many solid achievements speak for 
itself. Writing shortly before Broughton’s untimely death on 
March 6, 1949, he described him as a “great North Carolinian, 
one who served his State in time of national peril, with manifest 
ability and patriotic devotion.” And he added that the governor’s 
election to the United States Senate in 1948 “is a finer testimonial 
of the esteem in which he is held by the people and the confidence 
they have in him than any praise he could be given here.” 

One of the most valuable parts of this work is the table of ap- 
pointments to the various state boards and commissions. This 
includes the names and addresses of the appointees, dates of ap- 
pointment and expiration, and citations to laws authorizing such 
appointments. The table fills some fifty-five pages and includes 
special judges, the State Highway and Public Works Commission, 
the State Board of Health, the Advisory Budget Commission, 
trustees for the various teachers’ colleges, the State Board of 
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Pharmacy, the State Board of Barber Examiners, and other pub- 
lic agencies and institutions. 

Unfortunately, this volume throws little light on those papers 
and letters which could not be included because of limitations of 
space. It is not a critical study, and undoubtedly political op- 
ponents and disappointed office seekers could supply information 
and documents te complete the picture. Furthermore, Governor 
Broughton usually spoke without a manuscript and many of his 
addresses are fragmentary or based on press reports. The index 
of thirty-seven pages is not only useful but attests the care with 
which the volume was prepared. 

Editor Corbitt, the State Department of Archives and History, 
and North Carclina are to be congratulated on adding the record 
of another constructive administration to the many fine historical 
publications already issued by the state. If other states would 
publish the record to the world, perhaps more men of the char- 
acter and ability of Joseph Melville Broughton would be elected 
to the high office of governor. 

) David A. Lockmiller. 


University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Life and Works of Allen Jay Maxwell. By Raymond C, Maxwell. (Privately 

printed. 1949. Pp. xiv, 213.) 

This book is the laudable effort of a son to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of a worthy father. Allen Jay Maxwell first appeared in the 
public life of North Carolina as a newspaper editor. His election 
as clerk of the state senate in 1899 proved to be the beginning 
of nearly half a century of service to the state. His first appoint- 
ment as a full time state official was as clerk of the Corporation 
Commission in 1910. From that time until his death, December 9, 
1946, he was actively associated with every development in the 
operation and expansion of the state’s fiscal machinery. By study 
and close application to his duties he became a recognized au- 
thority in this field. During Governor Bickett’s administration he 
began the practice of blocking out changes in fiscal policies, co- 
operating with the General Assembly in passing suitable bills, 
and in turn putting these policies into effect as an administrative 
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official. He continued these activities under six other governors 
in succession, becoming best known for his work as Commissioner 
of Revenue, 1929-1942. 

About half of the volume is devoted to a sketch of Allen Jay 
Maxwell’s life. This is based primarily on excerpts from news- 
papers in support of Maxwell’s various proposals in tax programs 
and his efforts to gain the Democratic nomination for governor 
in 1932 and 1940. For continuity the account depends on the 
author’s own memory of events and an occasional reference to 
some story related to him by his father. The second half of the 
book is a series of speeches and papers by Allen Jay Maxwell. 
The main themes in these are the promotion of a greater pride 
in the state among its people and the orderly development of 
public services through sound fiscal policies and wise administra- 
tion. No doubt the most useful section of the book to historians 
is the last paper, “Some Aspects of Economic Development in 
North Carolina since 1900.” This is a summarization of extensive 
studies directed by Allen Jay Maxwell as head of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Tax Research during the last four years of 
his life. 

Paul Murray. 


East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 


John Bell of Tennessee. By Joseph Howard Parks. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 

State University Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 435. $5.00.) 

To his Felix Grundy, the first volume of the Southern Biogra- 
phy Series, Professor Parks has now added John Bell of Tennes- 
see. The studies afford an account of two of the leading pre-Civil 
War Tennessee politicians, one a Democrat, the other the most 
significant Whig. In a real sense, the second biography resumes 
and overlaps a political history of Tennessee where the first one 
left off. Meticulously depicted is the state’s shift from support 
of Andrew Jackson to an advocacy (in middle and west Tennes- 
see) of the Whig party; and state and national political vicissi- 
tudes are interwoven in a masterly fashion. Emphasized, of 
course, are Bell’s actions in the Tennessee legislature and in va- 
rious capacities in Washington, and, more briefly, his private 
interests and activities. His whole career is traced effectively. 
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The book indicates a close study of widely scattered historical 
materials, objectivity, scrutiny for detail, and workmanlike or- 
ganization. The style is good. A magnificient “Critical Essay on 
Authorities” rounds out this major publication in the field of 
southern political history. It is the first full-length, connected ap- 
praisal of Bell’s career to be printed. 

‘Most often Bell has been described and recognized as a com- 
promiser, mainly concerned with maintenance of the Union and 
support of the politico-economic program earlier advocated by 
Henry Clay. One puts down the present biography, however, 
with a strong feeling that Bell was one of the most avid political 
opportunists in American history. Professor Parks has most cer- 
tainly and obviously not set about to tear to pieces the reputation 
of his subject, but he does so to some extent, at least in the mind 
of this reviewer. Bell was continuously involved in some intrigue 
or machination, whether supporting or opposing Andrew Jack- 
son, James K. Polk, J. C. (“Slim Jim’’) Jones, or other state or 
national politicians. He did not hesitate to question the activities 
of the leaders of his own party. He was most careful to compose 
even his private letters with a view toward publication and public 
reception. His use of newspapers proves again that many ante- 
bellum editors made news rather than reported it. His ambition 
and caution were overpowering, and influenced his every public 
act. 

In the last twenty years of Bell’s career (1840-1861), there 
was need for careful consideration of his actions. Voters moved 
in a lightning-like manner from party to party, mainly over 
questions of slavery and economics. From a two-party system, 
the South proceeded to political turmoil and chaos. Passing across 
the stage were Whigs, Democrats, Know-Nothings, States’ Rights 
Democrats, Union Democrats, and many others. New leaders 
skyrocketed to fame; many of them fizzled after dazzling their 
followers for short periods. The South, which Bell courted as- 
siduously along with the North, knew its mind only on the ques- 
tion of slavery. Through all this Bell charted his course. In Ten- 
nessee he was faced with the peculiar situation of a border state 
made up of three recognizable and outspoken sections; and he 
managed to remain in office! Without doubt he possessed ad- 
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mirable qualities, capacity for thought and work, dignity, per- 
sonal honesty, and love for the Union. More than that, he was 
the master politician, at least in Tennessee. His participation in 
the presidential campaign of 1860, however, showed that he had 
lost his ability to judge both men and the times. In that ignoble 
affair, so similar in its basic respects to the presidential cam- 
paign of 1948, he was an opportunist personified. The border 
states had more success in 1948 than in 1860. In 1948 we found 
ourselves, for the only time in our history, with a president and 
a vice-president from a border state. Bell tried unsuccessfully to 
accomplish half as much in 1860. 


W. T. Jordan. 


Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


John C. Calhoun: American Portrait. By Margaret L. Coit. (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1950. Pp. ix, 593, illustrations, notes, bibliography, 
index.) 

With the instincts of the true biographer and artist Miss Coit 
exhibits in intimate detail Calhoun’s actions and personality. 
She creates a vivid portrait of the man. Her delineation is ninety 
per cent convincing because that proportion of what she writes 
is based on a thorough examination of every Calhoun letter and 
every other bit of biographical data. Unfortunately ten per cent 
of her exposition is unconvincing because it is based on indirect 
or even dubious sources. The author carries this practice so far 
that one might suspect a less dutiful person of wishing to be too 
intimate with a character assumed by some biographers to be less 
colorful and more abstract than Miss Coit is willing to admit. 

In many instances the author assumes familiarity with her 
subject by recounting the experiences of third persons uncon- 
nected with Calhoun. Activities at Yale College during the time 
he was resident there, for example, are vividly reconstructed on 
the basis of reliable sources, but Miss Coit is dangerously specu- 
lative and even fictional in her assumptions concerning the de- 
gree of Calhoun’s participation in these activities. Scant evidence 
is advanced to support the suggestion that the South Carolinian 
while a law student at Litchfield participated in the gayeties de- 
scribed in this book. The “riot of scent and sight, color and 
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sound” characteristic of Charleston when Calhoun visited it 
represent the impressions of Frederick Marryat, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, and other persons with greater feelings for such things 
than Calhoun is proved to have had. All the refulgent overflow- 
ings of nature with which the book abounds sound more like Miss 
Coit’s improvisions than the perceptions of Calhoun. The account 
of a Calhoun picnic is based on a general discription of such 
events by Carolina Howard Gilman. Ben Robertson’s testimony 
concerning the eating habits of the South Carolina up-country 
in the twentieth century may be justification for the assertion 
that the Calhoun family one hundred years earlier consumed 
“tart brown cider and sun-mellowed peaches.” Eating habits 
change slowly in the rural South. But most certainly the Cal- 
houns did not, as did the Robertsons, consume sorghum. Accord- 
ing to the Encyclopedia Americana that sugary substance was 
not introduced into the United States until 1857. 

Despite these aberrations Miss Coit has done what few aca- 
demic biographers are willing or able to do. She has made her 
study of Calhoun lively and intelligent. She is primarily interest- 
ed in the man, his actions and motivations, rather than in the ex- 
ternals of his life. To have portrayed such externals would have 
been easy and logical in the case of the great South Carolinian. 
The classical representation of him is that of a cast-iron man 
with a blueprint leading to ultimates over which he was not pas- 
sionately concerned. To friendly interpreters he is the vindicator 
of the Truth as embedded in the Constitution. To hostile inter- 
preters he is the creator of evil ideas standing in the way of the 
liberal nationalism responsible for that nearest approach to 
earthly perfection known as the United States of America. 

Miss Coit contends that Calhoun was just as truly a creature 
of flesh and blood as one of Shakespeare’s heroes or villians. She 
triumphantly sustains this thesis by interpreting industriously 
collected materials with a lively imagination. In the several 
stages of his career Calhoun is represented as behaving as other 
children, students, lawyers, husbands, fathers, and politicians 
might have done under similar conditions. He was human enough 
to be diverted into an indiscreet love affair, to woo fervently, and 
to possess an interesting mother-in-law problem. Like millions 
of other husbands and wives John and Floride Calhoun did not 
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know exactly how to get on with each other. Calhoun is revealed 
as desirious to be President as politicians with less austere 
reputation. 

I do not mean to say that Miss Coit, in the ironic manner of the 
New Biography, tries to reduce Calhoun to the level or the com- 
monplace or the sordid. She credits him with many heroic virtues. 
At the same time she does not neglect ideas, integrating his per- 
sonal traits with the development of his statesmanship. Interest- 
ingly does she expound the theory that “basically Calhoun was at 
once a nationalist and a sectionalist from the beginning to the 
end of his career.’”’ With unparalled clarity she explains how he 
devised the doctrines of Nullification and the Concurrent Ma- 
jority as means of protecting a minority section against the ag- 
gressions of centralizing liberals demanding universal democ- 
racy, the abolition of slavery, and the supremacy of the pluto- 
crats. She leads the reader to accept the conclusion that Calhoun’s 
political treatises were “perhaps the most powerful defense of 
minority rights in a democracy ever written.” 

Miss Coit learned from Benjamin B. Kendrick, her teacher in 
a North Carolina college, that she is not obligated to apologize 
for Calhoun’s regionalism. She realizes that it has a rightful use 
today. She uses it to justify opposition to an American national 
standardization as tyrannical in the middle of the twentieth 
century as it was a hundred years earlier. It is a pity Miss Coit 
is not as courageous in defending Calhoun’s championship of 
slavery. She supplements an able description of that institution 
with censorship of Calhoun for defending it because she believes 
it was doomed for economic reasons. Doubtless she would have 
revised her opinions had she been familiar with the writings of 
Lewis C. Gray and others who hold to the belief that slavery 
would not have died of internal weaknesses. 

Francis B. Simkins. 


Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Slavery in Alabama. By James Benson Sellers. (University, Alabama: The 
University of Alabama Press. 1950. Pp. v, 426. $4.50.) 


What was the actual nature of the South’s peculiar institution? 
Historians today, though they disguise their moral judgments 
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more carefully, still disagree almost as widely as ever over the 
essential quality of human bondage as America knew it. The 
assiduous researches of Ulrich B. Phillips cleared away much of 
the undergrowth which obscured a clear view of slavery, though 
he has been charged in some quarters with a tendency to palliate 
and justify. To know the institution, “wie es eigentlich gewesen 
ist,” requires a closer look. 

It is in this sense that Professor Sellers’ study, taken together 
with the work of Professor Charles S. Sydnor and others, is of 
prime importance. For he has subjected slavery as found in a 
restricted area to a thorough dissection and searching examina- 
tion. It is apparent that his evidence has been gleaned through 
a painstaking combing of practically all of the relevant con- 
temporary sources, including those unwieldy, neglected, and high- 
ly important records to be found in the dusty vaults of county 
courthouses. His findings—embracing the routine of plantation 
life, the slave trade, town slaves, the legal status of slaves, crimes 
and punishments, runaways, the churches and the slave, the de- 
fense of slavery, and the free Negro—are set out in a straight- 
forward manner and in a surprisingly readable style, considering 
the nature of his materials. 

The author generally refrains from value judgments, but 
where he does commit himself, he lines up with those who would 
hold that slavery was not so bad as it has sometimes been painted. 
“In some ways,” he says (p. 80), “the Negro had the best of it. 
His master furnished all the necessities of life and shouldered 
all the worries. But genuine pride in the plantation, in its prod- 
ucts, and in its people, could be shared by slave and master.” 
There is perhaps some relation between this and the fact that the 
author has drawn most of his impressions of plantation life from 
the tiny percentage of very large estates. He has also neglected a 
few phases of the subject which might well have been discussed 
—the domestic arrangements of the slaves, the circumstances and 
extent of miscegenation, and relations between slaves and various 
elements of the white population. 

The above should detract not at all from the able and scrupu- 
lous manner in which he has presented the available evidence, 
whether incriminating or beatifying. Perhaps the strongest im- 
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pression which emerges from the study is of the sense of in- 
security which the Negro population bred in the master race, 
which resulted in increasingly harsh police regulations. It is 
also apparent from the large number of runaways that the slaves 
by no means reacted to the situation with uniform docility. 

The University of Alabama Press is to be congratulated on an 
extremely attractive volume, with readable typography, well- 
chosen illustrations, and a handsome binding. A small number of 
the inevitable minor errors have, of course, escaped the eyes of 
proof readers. An exceptionally fine example of the cuts of run- 
aways which filled southern newspapers in slavery days appears 
appropriately opposite the title page. 

Charles Sellers, Jr. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Migration Into East Texas, 1835-1860: A Study from the United States 
Census. By Barnes F. Lathrop. (Austin: The Texas State Historical As- 
sociation. 1949. Pp. x, 114. Preface, maps, figures, tables, appendix, and 
index. $3.50 cloth, $2.00 paper-bound.) 

This is a significant study based largely on the manuscript 
schedules of the federal census for 1850 and 1860, written by a 
member of the history staff at the University of Texas. Professor 
Lathrop attempts te determine the sources and annual rates of 
population movement into East Texas (which he defines as that 
part of Texas east of the Trinity River) by an analysis of a large 
sample of the migration into the region. He also endeavors to 
establish certain characteristics of migrant families into the area 
in order to present “a substantially correct statistical picture of 
the anatomy of interstate migration.”” Making use of manuscript 
records that are much more inclusive than the printed census 
reports, and that have been but little used by the serious his- 
torian, this work points the way to new vistas for a better under- 
standing of the westward movement. 

The book includes as an introduction to the author’s research 
and findings a valuable essay on the first hundred years of the 
United States Census. While this chapter makes the study some- 
what disjointed, it clarifies Professor Lathrop’s rather technical 
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undertaking and contains a description and analysis of the prog- 
ress of the American Census, as well as a discussion of the po- 
tential uses by the student of the manuscript census returns. 

Professor Lathrop’s study is an experiment in what he de- 
scribes as the “child-ladder method,” a procedure that makes use 
of the dates and birthplaces of children listed in the census 
scliedules to indicate family movement. While this method allows 
detection of only about fifty per cent of the total migration into 
the nineteen counties studied and while it misses some interstate 
moves (since all parents were not considerate enough of the fu- 
ture historian to have a child born at every location), certain 
compensations that the author makes insure reasonably accurate 
results. Some of the conclusions are arresting. Alabama, Tennes- 
see, and Mississippi furnished over half of the 135,000 migrants 
estimated by Professor Lathrop to have come into East Texas 
during the period 1834-1860, while Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Missouri added another thirty-five per cent. The magnet that 
drew people into East Texas, as one could guess, was the hope of 
economic betterment. 

Migration Into East Texas is essentially a statistical study. 
While the author writes in a clear and direct manner, the fre- 
quent use of tables and figures, necessarily included in a work of 
this kind, does not make for readability. This is primarily a work 
for the specialist, but its importance should not be underesti- 
mated, for it will be of interest not only to those who are students 
of Texas history, but, because Professor Lathrop has carefully 
integrated his findings into the over-all picture of the expansion 
of the Old South, also to all who are alert to new developments 
in southern historiography. Professor Lathrop has demonstrated 
that the results of intensive study of large sources for a relatively 
small unit can be used to throw light on a regional or even a na- 
tional development, though he modestly admits that a definite 
statement of sources and rates of antebellum migration to Texas 
awaits the investigation of more counties. 

Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. 


5050 Ezzard Road, N.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Rustics in Rebellion. A Yankee Reporter on the Road to Richmond 1861- 
1865. By George Alfred Townsend. With an Introduction by Lida Mayo. 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1950. Pp. xx, 292. 
$3.50.) 

Readers who, like the reviewer, have struggled with a broken- 
backed copy of George Alfred Townsend’s Campaigns of a Non- 
Cambatant, with pages missing and paper too old and brittle for 
rebinding, will rejoice over a reprinting by the University of 
North Carolina Press. The twelve-page introduction by Lida 
Mayo is a valuable addition as it presents an account of the life 
of this Civil War correspondent with which many historical 
scholars may not be too familiar. However, the change of title 
to Rustics in Rebellion does not appeal to this reviewer as an 
improvement; on the contrary, it might well prove repugnant to 
Virginians. 

Anyone familiar with the original edition will promptly miss 
several chapters: the introductory chapter, in which Townsend 
philosophized on his career as a reporter, two chapters on his ex- 
periences of over a year in England and on the continent in the 
midst of the war, a chapter on Washington after the conflict, and 
a final grewsome chapter on executions which he had witnessed. 
As a source for the Civil War the volume benefits from the omis- 
sions, as it stands now as a continuous war narrative. 

The book is in no sense a history of the war, though it describes 
some battles minutely and vividly, of which the Battle of Five 
Forks (chapter XXV) is the most striking illustration. Indeed, 
it covers only the initial advance of the Army of the Potomac, a 
sort of practice march toward Manassas; that portion of the 
Peninsular campaign which embraced the Seven Days’ Battles, 
for it was May, 1862, before his second newspaper assignment 
sent him to join McClellan’s army but long enough for him to 
contract the Chickahominy fever ; and the brief period of the war 
remaining after his return from Europe in 1865 when he resumed 
his reporting with the Battle of Five Forks. 

The value of the book lies in the fact that it is concerned with 
people and life, with weary, hungry, suffering privates, with 
dying and burying, with runaway “contrabands,” with Union 
skulkers, and with the life of the Virginians behind the lines. 
Though many of the great commanders of the war move through 
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his pages, the people who engage Townsend’s attention are the 
plain citizens and the common soldiers. The general objectivity 
and maturity of the young reporter—only twenty when he first 
set off for the battlefield—is striking. This masterpiece of Civil 
War reporting has properly not been allowed to lapse out of print. 


Ella Lonn. 
2435 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore 18, Md. 


Agricultural Progress in the Cotton Belt since 1920. By John Leonard 
Fulmer. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 195). Pp. xiv, 
236. $3.50.) 

People who are accustomed to thinking of the South as a 
poverty-stricken region enmeshed in the one-crop system will be 
surprised by this book. They will also be encouraged. In a com- 
petent and scholarly analysis Dr. Fulmer, associate professor of 
rural economics at the University of Virginia, has revealed that 
striking changes in southern agriculture have occurred during 
the past three decades. A gradual decline in the relative im- 
portance of cotton and cottonseed has been accompanied by a 
marked increase in the emphasis given to tobacco, truck crops, 
peanuts, pecans, hogs, cattle and calves, dairy products, chickens, 
and eggs. Better land use and the advent of mechanization have 
greatly stepped up productivity per worker. The tractor has be- 
gun to displace the sharecropper. The growing cities of the South 
have absorbed excess rural population, opened up new markets 
for agricultural products, and even provided part-time employ- 
ment for farmers. Farm income has risen sharply. Diversifica- 
tion, which agricultural leaders have preached for generations, 
seems nearer reality than ever before. 

The genuine progress represented by these developments sug- 
gests still more impressive advances to come. But the author is 
fully aware of the problems yet to be solved. The tractor and the 
mechanical cotton picker pose questions of their own. Farm-to- 
city migrants are mainly young persons while city-to-farm mi- 
grants are commonly older people, thus causing an age distribu- 
tion unfavorable to alert and progressive agriculture. Per capita 
farm income (including government payments) in the cotton belt 
lags far behind that of the rest of the country. Professor Fulmer 
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warns that crop surpluses may touch off the disastrous sequence 
of oversupply, low prices, reduced farm income and purchasing 
power, reduced demand for supplies, reduced industrial output, 
unemployment, and a back-to-the-land movement. He strongly 
recommends continuing and improving the cotton control and 
soil conservation programs, together with a plan of basic agricul- 
tural training for farm labor and basic industrial training for 
those farm persons who migrate to the cities. 

In this study the ten-state cotton belt is divided into three 
subregions with distinctive characteristics: Eastern (North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee), Delta 
(Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas), and Oklahoma-Texas. Fifty- 
five tables and twenty-six charts indicate that the author’s ap- 
proach to his subject is primarily statistical. Though he modestly 
disclaims infallibility for his figures, readers may accept with 
confidence the accuracy of his tabulations and the validity of his 
conclusions. The footnotes, selected bibliography, and index are 
satisfactory, and the editing, checking, and proofreading have 
been excellent. The book is a worth-while addition to the many 
significant titles in regional self-examination published by the 
University of North Carolina Press. 


Stuart Noblin. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


The Colonial Craftsman. By Carl Bridenbaugh. (New York: New York 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 214. Illustrations and index. $4.25.) 
Something new has been added to the studies of colonial Ameri- 

ca. For many years, Dr. Bridenbaugh says by way of preface, 
the need had been felt for a study of the colonial craftsman but 
none had been made. He set to work, therefore, gathering data 
about the artisan and his place in the colonial community. When 
an invitation came to him to deliver the Anson G. Phelps Lectures 
on Early American History at New York University he brought 
together his findings on that subject. 

The resulting volume, attractively bound and printed, is il- 
lustrated with seventeen engravings of the eighteenth century. 
Village craftsmen of the North and the rural South are treated 
separately. The urban craftsman is treated more extensively and 
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finally a chapter is devoted to the craftsman as a citizen. The 
seemingly endless list of trades and crafts treated in this study 
is quite impressive. The mass of information gathered on each 
of them makes fascinating reading. All the way from Boston’s 
lady shoemaker to New Jersey’s “obstinate . . . mechanicks’”’ who 
served in the Assembly much to the dissatisfaction of their more 
aristocratic fellow townsmen, the volume presents a series of in- 
teresting vignettes. 

This work will not appeal to the average “antique” collector— 
that is not its purpose—but to one interested in the life and work 
and the contributions to America made by the colonial craftsmen, 
it will be a treasure. 

Notes indicating the sources of Dr. Bridenbaugh’s information 
are grouped by chapters at the end of the volume, an arrange- 
ment designed to please the reader who is disturbed by the fre- 
quent appearance of footnotes and to exhaust the reader who is 
curious about sources. The index, while far from being all- 
inclusive, is generally adequate. 

Joye E. Jordan. 


State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


John Wesley Jarvis, American Painter, 1780-1840. With a Checklist of His 
Work. By Harold E. Dickson. (New York: The New York Historical So- 
ciety. 1949. Pp. xxii, 476. Illustrations and index. $10.00.) 

Aside from the fact that this volume is a most interesting and 
carefully done “life and times” study of one of early America’s 
hitherto little-known artists, it has many other points to recom- 
mend it. For one thing it may well stand as a model to future 
would-be biographers of apparently obscure persons. Through 
diligent digging in manuscript collections and careful sifting of 
secondary sources Dr. Dickson, a member of the faculty in the 
Department of Architecture at The Pennsylvania State College, 
has made John Wesley Jarvis come to life not only as an artist 
but as a personality. 

To make the study more complete, a chronology of Jarvis’s life 
is included along with an annotated checklist of his works. Dr. 
Dickson’s search for Jarvis’ works has been most exhaustive and 
his catalogue of them almost trebles the number previously 
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known. The checklist of more than 400 works includes 67 un- 
located portraits, while it excludes five which had previously been 
attributed to him. 

The classified bibliography locates all manuscripts material as 
well as some of the rarer printed volumes. More than a 
hundred illustrations are included. 

The volume’s index should delight the reader in search of 
specific information. It is a threefold index. First is an index of 
owners of Jarvis’s works contained in the checklist, next an index 
of works of art referred to in the text including the footnotes, 
and finally a general index. 

And by no means to be disregarded is the fact that the volume 
is a handsome work of the publisher’s art. It is bound in a shade 
of orange and stamped with gold. The type, Caslon Old Style, 
suits the subject and period with which the volume deals. The 
New York Historical Scciety is to be congratulated on this vol- 
ume so attractive and strikingly different from the publications 
of many another historical society. 


William 8S. Powell. 
State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








HISTORICAL NEWS 


Drs. J. L. Godfrey, Cecil Johnson, F. W. Klingberg, Fletcher 
M. Green, L. C. MacKinney, R. K. Murdock, and J. C. Sitterson 
of the University of North Carolina and Dr. Stuart Noblin of 
North Carolina State College attended the annual meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association in Atlanta, November 9-11. Dr. 
MacKinney was chairman of the session on medieval history. 


Mr. D. A. Smiley, a graduate student of the University of Wis- 
consin, became an instructor in history at Wake Forest College 
for the fall quarter. 


Mr. Wayland Jones, an instructor in history at Wake Forest 
College, is doing part-time graduate work at Duke University. 


Dr. Preston W. Edsall of North Carolina State College attended 
the annual meeting of the Southern Political Science Association 
in Chapel Hill and Durham November 17-18. 


Mr. Walter L. Seegers of North Carolina State College attended 
the annual meeting of the Economic History Association at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., September 15-16. 


Mr. Kenneth D. Raab of North Carolina State College is a 
member of the program committee for the annual meeting of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association to be held in Cin- 
cinnati in the spring. 


Mr. W. F. Burton and Mr. D. L. Corbitt of the State Depart- 
ment of Archives and History attended the annual meeting of the 
Society of American Archivists in Madison, Wisconsin, October 
8-9. Mr. Corbitt served as chairman of the membership committee 
for the past year. Mr. Burton was appointed on the nominating 
committee for the current year. 


Mr. D. L. Corbitt, head of the Division of Publications of the 
State Department of Archives and History, delivered in Franklin 
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on October 3 the annual address of the Macon County Historical 
Society. On November 17 Mr. Corbitt met with a group of citizens 
in Greenville looking toward organizing a Pitt County Historical 
Society. At the meeting Mr. David J. Whichard was elected tem- 
porary chairman and Mrs. Robert Lee Humber was elected 
temporary secretary. 


The Division of Archives and Manuscripts of the Department 
of Archives and History has installed a laminating shop which 
includes a Barrow laminating machine and facilities for neutral- 
izing the acidity in papers. With this new equipment the Depart- 
ment has begun an expanded program of repair and restoration. 


Yadkin County celebrated its centennial during the week end- 
ing October 8. A pageant in twelve scenes with more than 300 
characters was given nightly. The story started with the Lost 
Colony and ended with the Yadkin County centennial. The cele- 
bration began with a county-wide religious service and ended 
with an old-fashioned square dance. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, has announced that a limited number of Grants- 
in-aid of Research to individual writers or scholars who are 
carrying on studies in the field of American history prior to the 
year 1815 will be available in the spring of 1951. Ordinarily 
grants will not exceed $1,000. Candidates must file their applica- 
tions not later than March 15, 1951, and announcements of 
awards will be made on May 15, 1951. 


On October 2 approximately 250 persons from North Carolina 
and Virginia assembled at St. John’s Episcopal Church at Wil- 
liamsboro to study plans for the restoration of that colonial house 
of worship. Bishop E. A. Penick gave the principal address and 
announced a donation from the Lawrence Holt fund. The restora- 
tion cost is estimated at $25,000. 


The North Carolina Society of County Historians made a tour 
of Durham and Orange counties on October 8. The group, con- 
sisting of persons from Orange, Durham, Wake, Franklin, Har- 
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nett, Anson, Guilford, and Lee counties, met at the courthouse 
in Durham where Mr. R. O. Everett made an address. The group 
visited the grave of B. S. Durham, for whom Durham County 
and the City of Durham were named; the courthouse at Hills- 
boro; St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church; the place where the 
Regulators were executed; the Presbyterian Church and ceme- 
tery; the Colonial Inn; and the Bennett house where General 
Joseph E. Johnston surrendered to General William T. Sherman. 
At the end of the tour Mr. and Mrs. R. O. Everett entertained 
the group at their home. 


The Maude Moore Latham Tryon Palace Collection, a collection 
of furniture and furnishings made by Mrs. J. E. Latham of 
Greensboro for Tryon’s Palace when it is restored, was placed on 
exhibit at the Greensboro Historical Museum, October 12. The 
collection will remain on exhibit until Tryon’s Palace is ready to 
receive it. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina held its fall meeting 
in Winston-Salem on October 20. At the afternoon meeting Dr. 
James W. Patton of Chapel Hill read a paper, “Dr. R. D. W. 


Connor, an Appreciation,” and Dr. Douglas L. Rights of Winston- 
Salem read a paper, “Adelaide Lisetta Fries.” At the evening 
session Dr. Rosser H. Taylor of Cullowhee, acting president, read 
a paper, “Carolina Cross Roads.” At the business meeting Dr. 
C. C. Pearson of Wake Forest College was elected president, Miss 
Mary L. Thornton of Chapel Hill, vice president, and Dr. Frontis 
W. Johnston of Davidson College secretary-treasurer. 


The Library of Congress on October 29 announced the com- 
pletion of the joint project of the Library of Congress and the 
University of North Carolina of the microfilming of the official 
papers of the 48 states. Films were made of the legislative, 
judicial, and executive records of the states, territories, and 
colonial possessions, and the collection contains some 2,500,000 
pages or the equivalent of more than 8,300 books of 300 pages 
each. A guide to the contents has been prepared and is available 
at the Library for $5 per copy. Positive copies of any reel of the 
film can be procured for $15 per 100-foot reel. 
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The Josephus Daniels papers, which were presented to the 
Library of Congress in 1948 by his sons, Josephus Daniels, Jr., 
Worth Bagley Daniels, Jonathan Worth Daniels, and Frank A. 
Daniels, contain approximately 500,000 pieces. They include many 
series of correspondence, mainly unbound, covering roughly the 
period from 1877 to 1948. There is, however, relatively little 
material for the early period. Daniels was editor and publisher of 
The News and Observer from 1894 to 1948, Secretary of the Navy 
from 1913 to 1921, and Ambassador to Mexico from 1933 to 1942. 
These papers, although not completely arranged as they event- 
ually will be, are and will be available for scholarly investigation. 


The Archeological Society of North Carolina held its annual 
meeting in Raleigh on November 30 and the following papers 
were read: Mr. J. C. Harrington of the National Park Service, 
“Recent Developments in American Archeology”; Mr. Barton 
Wright of the University of Arizona, “The Restoration Program 
at Town Creek Indian Village”; and Mr. Ernest Lewis of the 
University of North Carolina, “The Sara Indians and the Eastern 
Sioux.” At the business meeting Dr. Christopher Crittenden 


was re-elected president, Mr. O. L. Giersch of Charlotte was 
elected vice president, Mr. Harry T. Davis of Raleigh was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, and Mr. Joffre R. Coe of Chapel Hill 
was re-elected editor. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its twenty-fourth 
annual session in Raleigh November 29-30. At a get-together 
luncheon the first day remarks were made on art developments 
throughout the state and a business meeting was held. At the 
evening meeting awards, gifts, and recognitions were made, after 
which Mr. Eugen Weisz of the Corcoran School of Art, Washing- 
ton, D. C., gave an address, illustrated with colored slides, en- 
titled “Modern Masters of Other Days.” After this session a 
reception and preview of the Jacques Busbee Memorial Collection 
of Jugtown Pottery were held in the State Art Gallery. At the 
business meeting the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: president, Mrs. Katherine Pendleton Arrington of 
Warrenton; vice-presidents, Mrs. Jacques Busbee of Steeds, Mrs. 
J. H. B. Moore of Greenville, and Mr. John Allcott of Chapel Hill; 
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treasurer, Mrs. James H. Cordon of Raleigh; and executive secre- 
tary, Miss Lucy Cherry Crisp of Raleigh. Members elected to the 
executive committee are as follows: Dr. Robert Lee Humber of 
Greenville, chairman; Dr. Clarence Poe, Mrs. Isabelle Bowen 
Henderson, Mrs. Matthew Nowicki, and Mr. Albert Hoskins, all 
of Raleigh. 


The North Carolina Society for the Preservation of Antiquities 
held its tenth annual meeting in Raleigh on November 30. At the 
morning meeting Mr. George R. Ross, director of the Department 
of Conservation and Development, made a report on the restora- 
tion of Tryon’s Palace. Mr. Sam Weems, superintendent of the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, reported on “Restoration in Western North 
Carolina National Parks,” and Mr. Sam Selden of Chapel Hill and 
others gave a skit, “Lost Colony.” At the luncheon meeting Mr. 
J. C. Harrington of the National Park Service made an address, 
“Ruins, Relics, Documents, and Tradition Tell the Story of Fort 
Raleigh.” At the evening meeting Miss Martha Langston, direc- 
tor, and Mrs. Ernest L. Ives and Mrs. William D. Campbell, 
sponsors, all of Southern Pines, presented a skit, “The Old Shaw 
House,” and Dr. Archibald Henderson presented the Charles A. 
Cannon awards, after which there was a reception for members 
and guest. At the business meeting the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Mrs. Charles A. Cannon of Concord, 
president; Mrs. Inglis Fletcher of Edenton, vice president; and 
Mrs. Ernest A. Branch of Raleigh secretary-treasurer. Vice 
presidents for the congressional districts are: Mr. Theodore 
Meekins of Manteo, Mrs. Katherine P. Arrington of Warrenton, 
Mrs. R. N. Duffy of New Bern, Mrs. Charles Lee Smith of Ral- 
eigh, Mrs. Gordon Gray of Chapel Hill, Mrs. John A. Kellenberger 
of Greensboro, Mrs. Henry J. MacMillan of Wilmington, Mr. 
George H. Maurice of Eagle Springs, Mrs. Henkel Spillman of 
Statesville, Mrs. O. Max Gardner of Shelby, Mr. Ralph Erskine 
of Tryon, and Mrs. Robert T. Cecil of Asheville. The board of 
directors who were elected are as follows: Mrs. J. E. Latham of 
Greensboro, Miss Gertrude S. Carraway of New Bern, Mrs. James 
A. Gray of Winston-Salem, Mrs. T. R. Rankin of Mount Gilead, 
and Dr. Archibald Henderson of Chapel Hill, 
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The North Carolina Folklore Society held its thirty-ninth ses- 
sion in Raleigh on December 1. Dr. Thomas B. Noble of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, delivered an address entitled “Navaho Indians: 
Their Life and Land,” and Mrs. Thomas B. Noble gave an exhibit 
of Southwestern Indian Portrait Studies. Miss Clare Leighton of 
Durham showed an exhibit of woodcut illustrations for The Frank 
C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore. At the business 
meeting the following officers were elected: Mr. Cratis D. Wil- 
liams of Boone, president; Mr. Bascom L. Lunsford of Leicester, 
first vice-president ; Miss Isabelle Busbee of Raleigh, second vice- 
president; and Dr. A. P. Hudson of Chapel Hill, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The North Carolina Society of County Historians held its an- 
nual session in Raleigh on December 1. After several reports on 
activities during the year Mr. William Whitaker, author of a 
history of Alamance County, made a talk on his experiences in 
writing his book and Mr. George R. Ross made a brief talk on 
North Carolina State Parks. Mr. Willis G. Briggs of Raleigh was 
re-elected president and Dr. W. P. Jacocks of Chapel Hill was 


elected vice-president. 


The State Literary and Historical Association held its fiftieth 
annual session in Raleigh on December 1. At the morning meeting 
Mr. Richard Walser of Raleigh read a paper, “The North Carolina 
Sojourn of the First American Novelist”; Mr. William Burlie 
Brown of Chapel Hill read a paper, “The State Literary and His- 
torical Association at the half Century Mark”; and Miss Dorothy 
Lloyd Gilbert of Guilford College gave a review of North Carolina 
books of the year. At the evening meeting Mr. George M. Stevens 
of Asheville gave the presidential address, Mrs. Thomas Jeffer- 
son Byerly, governor of the Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in North Carolina, announced the Mayflower Society award to Mr. 
Max Steele of Chapel Hill for his book, Debby, voted the best 
book published during the year by a resident North Carolinian, 
and Dr. Archibald Rutledge of McClellansville, 8. C., delivered an 
address, “Old Plantation Days.” A reception to members and 
guests of the association followed. At a business meeting Dr. 
Robert Lee Humber of Greenville was elected president, Mrs. 
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Inglis Fletcher of Edenton, Dr. H. S. Stroup of Wake Forest, and 
Dr. Douglas L. Rights of Winston-Salem were elected vice-presi- 
dents, and Dr. Christopher Crittenden of Raleigh was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. The nominating committee for the next year 
consists of Dr. Stuart Noblin, Dean B. F. Brown, Miss Daisy B. 
Waitt, and Mr. Willis G. Briggs, all of Raleigh, and Dr. James W. 
Patton of Chapel Hill. 


Dr. Christopher Crittenden has addressed the following groups 
on various phases of the program of the State Department of 
Archives and History: September 8, a book club in Shelby; Oc- 
tober 6, a group of citizens of Charlotte; October 15, at Olivia, 
Harnett County, a group at the unveiling of a historical marker 
for old Barbecue Church; October 18, a group in Wilmington; 
October 26, a group in Hertford; October 27, the meeting of the 
Polk County Historical Society at which a history of the county 
by Mrs. Sadie Smathers Patton of Hendersonville was presented 
to the county; November 2, the Hertford County Historical So- 
ciety at Winton; November 3, a group in Windsor; November 
3, a group in Williamston; November 6, the North Carolina 
Recreation Conference in Charlotte; November 10, a group in 


Sanford; November 15, the Johnston-Pettigrew Chapter, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, Raleigh; November 16, a group 
in Warrenton ; December 2, the Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in North Carolina meeting in Winston-Salem; December 7, the 
Kiwanis Club, Lexington; December 8, a group in Salisbury; 
December 13, a group in Oxford; December 14, a group in Aber- 
deen; and December 15, a group in Monroe. 


The Roanoke Island Historical Association held a meeting in 
Raleigh on October 13. Mr. Bill Sharpe was elected president, 
succeeding Mrs. Charles A. Cannon. 





